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The number of local associations has been increased during December 

two. Assistant Secretary Stockwell organized the Oklahoma City 
Credit Men’s Association, while through the efforts of Secretary Peter, 
of Dallas, the affiliation of the San Antonio Association of Credit Men 
was secured. Secretary-Treasurer Meek has been taking part in a move- 
ment to organize the Newark Assotiation of Credit Men, and a substan- 
tial branch will probably be started in that city before the end of 
January. Assistant Secretary Stockwell visited during the month at 
Little Rock, Fort Smith and Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and Wichita and 
Topeka, Kansas. Mr. Stockwell will visit during January a number of 
cities in the Northwest. 


NOTES. 


Members of the National Association of Credit Men are warned 
against entering into contracts with concerns soliciting bad and 
doubtful accounts for collection without first communicating with 
the Secretary of the Association or the Secretary of any affiliated 
branch. Under no circumstances should members pay fees in ad- 
vance for services to be rendered in connection with the collection 
of such accounts. 


Henry Evans, President of the Continental Insurance Company, 
has issued a memorandum concerning a proposed new standard form 
of fire insurance policy. Mr. Evans~invites criticisms and sugges- 
tions. Copies of the memorandum, including the proposed form of 
policy, can be had by applying to Henry Evans, P. O. Box 2038, New 
York City. 


Secretary H. C. Nelson, of the Kansas City Association of Credit 
Men will, after January Ist, be located at Cleveland, Ohio, where he 
will have charge of the credit department of the Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Mr. Nelson has for several years served that company in the same 
capacity at their Kansas City branch. 


The Adjustment Bureau of the Kansas City Association of Credit 
Men reports the result of the first adjustment case handled exclusively 
by the bureau. Seventy-five per cent. net was realized on merchandise 
inventoried at cost; 72 per cent. of the outstanding accounts were 
collected, while the fixtures were disposed of at 50 per cent. of their 
Original cost. 


At the annual meeting of the Western Association of Shoe Whole- 
salers, W. N. Fitzgerald, of Milwaukee, was elected unanimously to 
the presidency. 


_ The firm of Finch, Young & McConville, of St. Paul, has been 
dissolved through the retirement of E. A. Young. The corporation 
of Finch, Van Slyck & McConville will succeed to the business. Mr. 
Young will locate at Sioux City, Iowa, where he will enter the jobbing 


trade. Mr. Young is a former president of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 


The Miller Supply Co., Huntington, W. Va., in renewing their 
membership, endorses the Association’s work in these words: “We 
aé*much gratified at your good work in connection with having 
Proper legislation passed, etc., and we will be glad to render you all 
the assistance in our power in the furtherance of the same.” 
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As a result of the interest taken by the National Association of 
Credit Men in a failure which occurred in Vermont about four years 
ago, the Legislature of that State enacted at its last session an amend- 
ment to Section 2252 of the Vermont Statutes, relating to chattel 
mortgages. By the amendment, chattel mortgages, to be valid, must 
be in writing, and must be recorded.’ In the case referred to, the jury 
held that a verbal chattel mortgage was valid against property in 
the possession of the mortgagor at the time of the alleged making of 
the mortgage and on after acquired property. This piece of legisla- 
tion, and the passage, through the influence of our Vermont members, 
of a bulk law will, benefit all jobbers and manufacturers doing busi- 
ness in the Vermont market. 





Geo. Q. McGown, Manager of the Adjustment Bureau of the 
Fort Worth Association of Credit Men reports that the bureau has 
recently secured the indictment of a number of persons for fraud. 
These indictments were obtained through the United States authori- 
ties, and were the result of investigations made by the bureau. C. D.- 
Minter, President of the: Panther City Hardware Co., was indicted 
for appropriating to his own use funds belonging to a bankrupt 
estate. Minter’s trial will be held at the next term of the Federal 
Court. John Spencer, an implement dealer, with liabilities of $20,000, 
opposed the efforts of his creditors to have him adjudged a bankrupt. 
His efforts extended to having a number of notes made out by friendly 
parties, the amount of which Spencer claimed as assets, and included 
them in his schedule. An examination developed that he was hope- 
lessly insolvent, and his indictment for conspiracy followed. He was 
found guilty and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. The third 
case was that of E. Aronstein, a bankrupt who claimed in a schedule 
filed by him to be indebted to his father to the extent of $2,300. 
While Aronstein was indicted it was not possible on trial to sustain 
the indictment, and his acquittal followed. 


Nathan Schlessel, of New York City, who was indicted about a 
year ago for fraud in connection with his failure, was arrested a few 
days ago, under a bench warrant. It was alleged that Schlessel, in 
view of his approaching trial, was about to jump his bail. He was 
taken before Recorder Goff, who, upon application of the Distriet 
Attorney, increased Schlessel’s bail from $500 to $5,000. 


The Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association has issued a booklet 
on “How your Adjustment Bureau can assist you, and how you caf 


help it.” Secretary Severson will gladly send a copy to anyone apply-. 
ing for it. 


The Milwaukee Association of Credit Men has taken charge, through 
its Adjustment Bureau, of the affairs of David Goodman, who is reported 
to have liabilities of $90,000, with assets of about one-third that amount 


Henry M. Smith, of Bradner Smith & Co., has been elected Chait- | 
man of the Finance Committee in charge of the financial arrangements 
for the annual convention of the National Association of Credit Men, 
which will be held under the auspices of the Chicago Credit Men's 
Association in June next. 


_ Mr. Philip Present, who has been actively interested for many 
years in the work of the Rochester Credit Men’s Association, has 
been elected president of that organization. Mr. Present has attended 
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many of the national conventions and taken an active part in com- 
mittee work. 


Mr. Chas. Niemeier, credit man for Schnabel Bros., of New York 
City, has been admitted to an interest in that firm. 


A large fund for the prosecution of fraudulent debtors will be 
raised by the Cleveland Association of Credit Men. 


At the annual meeting of the Detroit Credit Men’s Association 
President Chas. B. Sawyer was re-elected. The Detroit Association 
will actively support the movement under way to secure a change in 
the chattel mortgage law of Michigan. 


The Philadelphia Board of Trade has filed a petition with Con- 
gress, protesting against the repeal of the Bankrupt Act. 


Jacob Shubinsky, doing business in Lexington, Ky., as the Lex- 
ington Chattel Loan Co., was fined $50 and costs on December 8th, 
for violating the fictitious name law which was passed at the last 
ession of the Kentucky Legislature. Mr. Shubinsky had secured 
judgment against a negro for a debt of $50 due the company. In pur- 
suance of the judgment Shubinsky levied on the negro’s furniture, 
and in this way attention was called to the violation of the law. 


The Spokane Jobbers’ Association reports the handling, during 
the past year, through their Adjustment Bureau, without court pro- 
ceedings, of thirty-four (34) insolvency cases, with cash returns of 
$112,757.24. The bureau also handled seven (7) cases in bankruptcy, 
on which an average dividend was returned of 21 5-7%. 


The first number of the Pittsburgh “Bulletin,” published by the 
Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men, was issued December 6, 1906. 


The “Bulletin” contains many interesting items, and is attractively 
gotten up. 


Secretary Parker reports a steady increase in membership and 
activity on the part of the St. Paul Credit Men’s Association. 

Congressman Heflin, of Alabama, will introduce into Congress 
an anti-bucket shop bill. Mr. Heflin’s measure provides that in every 
case where a man or firm is found dealing in futures of cotton, that 
a fine of $5,000 and ten years in the penitentiary be imposed. 


Secretary-Treasurer F. D. Mitchell reports general satisfaction 
on the part of the members of the American Hardware Manufacturing 
Association over the effects of a resolution adopted at the last annual 
meeting of that organization. The resolution referred to is this: 


_“Wuereas, There has been much complaint among our member- 
ship relative to the abuse by customers of the usual terms of 30 or 
60 days or 2 per cent. for payment within 10 days from the date of 
each invoice, and numerous requests for deferred date payments, 
Many specific complaints stating that some customers deduct the cash 
discount of 2 per cent. when remitting in 30 or even 45 days; and 

“WHEREAS, Some of our members urge a reduction in the premium 
for prompt payment, 

“Resolved, That this Association recommend to its membership the 
continuance of the present terms of 30 or 60 days or 2 per cent. for 
payment within ten days from the date of each invoice, but that these 
terms be strictly and literally interpreted. 

_ “Resolved, further, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the National Hardware Association, now in session, with the re- 
quest that official action be taken thereon.” 
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WANTS. 


WANTED-—Position as Office Man and General Correspondent, having been for 
the past five years connected with the credit department of a large wholesale 
and manufacturing concern. Would prefer work in this connection. Best of 
references as to ability, character and habits. Address, Crepit Man, care of 


Mr. C. E. Meek, Secretary-Treasurer, National Association of Credit Men, 4l 
Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS MANAGER OR CREDIT MAN—Wanted, a position with large pro- 
gressive house to manage office or credit department. Twelve years in present 
position and good reason given for desiring a change. Have successfully 
handled large number of accounts in diversified lines. Good correspondent and 
manager. At present in charge of salesmen and branch houses. Highest ref- 
erences given. Location immaterial. Address, PracticaL, care Chas. E. Meek, 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position in Credit Department as Assistant, or is capable of taking 
full charge, by American, age 29. Conscientious, hard worker. Record of four 
years mercantile agency; three years mercantile agency and law; six years 
on credits. Furnish bond and best of references. Will locate in any city, 


Opportunity as essential as salary. Address, P. S. Fleming, 623 Bon Ton’ 
Street, St. Joseph, Mo. 


A FIRST-CLASS CORRESPONDENT, capable of making collections and adjust- 
ments, having good knowledge of commercial law in the different States, famil- 
iar with making and obtaining reports and ratings, would like a position 
as Credit Man. References exchanged. Address, L. H. S., care National Asso. 
ciation of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position as Credit and Office Man by a party with many years experi- 
ence in the dry goods trade, at present with a large importer on Broadway, New 
York City. Fully able to take entire charge of office, credits, finances, cor- 
respondence, etc., being also thorough accountant. Married man, age 31; 
compensation to start, $2,500 annually. Can furnish highest references as to 
character and abilitv. Address. “Stiderc.” care of National Association of 
Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN OR MANAGER—Position desired with a first-class house where 
ability counts. Four years in present position as credit man and manager of 
large commission house. Experienced in accounting, credits and managing 
salesmen and capable of taking entire charge of office force. References. 


Address, H. A. L., care of Secretary of National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN AND OFFICE MANAGER—Enmployed eleven years in Chicago as 
Credit Man and Office Manager. House with which connected removed from 
city. Desires to secure position with progressive house in Chicago. Expert- 
enced in credits, collections, accounting and correspondence. Thirty-six years 
old. Can furnish unexceptionable references in regard to ability and character. 


Address, J. G., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 


CREDIT, OFFICE AND FINANCIAL MAN—Now Treasurer of large manufactur- 
ing concern that will soon close its affairs, desires similar position with 
progressive house. Expert accountant, good correspondent and credit man; 
at present employed in Western Pennsylvania, but no objection to going out 
of the State. Can furnish highest reference as to character and ability, and 
bond, if necessary. Address, F., care of National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN OR ASSISTANT CREDIT MAN—Position desired with drug 
specialty house or hardware house. Would not change for less than one hun- 
dred dollars per month. Married; age 24 years. In addition to the above 
could fill position as Private Secretary, Stenographer, Manager of Claim and 
Collection Department, or in fact almost any position in an ordinary office. 
Will go into matter further personally if desired. Address, J., care National 
Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED.—%y a capable and energetic man, experienced in credits, office and 
financial management with wholesale boot and shoe concerns in northwest, em- 
ployed, but desires immediate change, preferably same line, at Milwaukee of 
Chicago. Highest references. Address, Manager, care of Chas. E. Meek, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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OBITUARY. 


M. W. Schneebeli. 


Max William Schneebeli, President of the Nazareth Waist Co., 
Nazareth, Pa., died on December 21, 1906, in the General Memorial 
Hospital, New York City. Mr. Schneebeli attended the annual convention 
of the National Association of Credit Men last June, and was in splendid 
health at that time. In August Mr. Schneebeli was taken ill and went to 
the hospital for treatment, remaining there until his death. As a business 
man Mr. Schneebeli displayed great ability, having advanced himself from 
the position of travelling salesman for the Nazareth Waist Co., to its Pres- 
ident. It is largely due to his energy and intelligence that the company 
has forged so rapidly to the front, and is a leader in its line. Mr. 
Schneebeli possessed a pleasing personality which brought him a host of 
friends. Warm hearted, generous, cheerful and sincere, his presence will 
be sadly missed. Mr. Schneebeli made his home in Easton, Pa., having 
an office in New York City. 

He was a member of many business and social organizations, and 
took an active part in their affairs. He was also prominent in Masonic 
circles, being a Past Eminent Commander of the Knights Templars. 


«Rann Re cai 8 
A Word on Adjustment Bureaus. 


An Adjustment Bureau has furnished the National Office with a 
list of the creditors in a bankruptcy case, together with a statement of 
facts showing that attorneys representing the bankrupts recommended to 
creditors the acceptance of a comproniisé, and that either immediately 
before or directly following’ the filirig Gf -a*yvoliintary petition in bank- 
ruptcy secured a maiofity in number and amountof the claims and voted 
them at the first’ méeting of the-cfeditors, in favor’.of accepting the 
compromise offer;- even before an examination had. been held. The 
responses to the call for*¢laitms thade:by.the bureau weré hirhited to a few 
houses, and representing ther the, buredu‘made ‘a vigorous protest against 
the confirmation of the composition, which resulted in the offer being 
increased. The majority of the creditors who, having agreed to the 
eeoeed settlement, were thus benefitted by the action of the Adjustment 

ureau. 

The outcome of this case should be convincing evidence, to those who 
are familiar with it, of the advantages of co-operating with the Adjustment 
Bureaus of the Credit Men’s Associations. 

Members should recognize the possibilities which the Adjustment 
Bureaus present, and give the movement their support. Don’t accept 
compromises on the say so of anybody. Don’t surrender claims against 
bankrupts without first ascertaining whether an Adjustment Bureau is 
interested. You can be represented through the Adjustment Bureaus 
and be assured of a square deal. 


Constitutionality of Pennsylvania Bulk Law Questioned. 


The question of the constitutionality of the Bulk Sales Law of 
Pennsylvania is now before the higher courts of that state. The 
Court of Common Pleas No. 4, of Philadelphia, in the case of Jacob 
Sternberg, held the law to be constitutional; this decision was ap- 
pealed from. The result is anxiously awaited. Julius C. Levi, of 
Bamberger, Levi & Mandle, argued in favor of the law. 
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History of the Prosecution of Bankrupt Frauds. 
By Gustavus MYERs. 


AuTHOoR OF “THE History oF TAMMANY HA tt,” “History oF Pustic 
FRANCHISES IN New York City,” Etc. 


ArTICLE II. 


The first important case of prosecution and conviction was that of 
Charles Kanter, a member of the firm of Kanter & Cohen. The proceed- 
ings in this case were carried to a successful conclusion under difficult 
circumstances and established a precedent of incalculable value to legiti- 
mate business houses. 

Kanter & Cohen were clothing manufacturers, at No. 628 Broadway, 
New York City. Originally the firm had been Lenson, Kanter & Cohen. 
Simon Lenson was an Australian, who had supplied the bulk of the 
money with which the firm did business. Kanter and Cohen were both 
young men who had started in manufacturing in a small way, and who, 
by the aid of Lenson’s injection of funds, were enabled to expand their 
business. Lenson had high qualifications for looking out for his own 
interests. When the firm dissolved on September 17, 1901, he contrived 
to retire with all its available cash. By agreement he took $31,000 or 
$32,000 out of about $35,000 outstanding accounts receivable. In addi- 
tion he also received from Kanter & Cohen, $8,400 in notes. Lenson, 
on his part, agreed to pay the liabilities of the old firm. 

Kanter and Cohen were thus left with experience, but they dis- 
tressingly found that their bank account was a complete cipher. Undis- 
mayed, they went ahead in business on their own account under the firm 
name of Kanter & Cohen. That they-had no cash and only about $3,000 
of outstanding accourits ‘and 4 small stock’ of megchandise were factors 
which did not dimfnisly their self: confidence. Duritig-the first two weeks 
of their partnership, Kanter & Cohen’ were so reduced that they lacked 
the goods to fill.any orders. Suddenly,.twelve- days later, on September 
26th, they evoived -a foseate statement: Of: their financial condition, 
which was issued to* the’ Woods ‘Dry ‘Goods Commercial Agency for 
purposes of distribution. This statement was an artistic production. 
Although on September 17th they had had no cash in bank and scarcely 
any assets, and despite the fact that during the intervening time they had 
sold no goods, because they had none to sell, they reported on September 
26th a surprisingly good condition of finances. 

Their statement in detail showed that they had $17,535.34 in merchan- 
dise and $9,563.92 in good accounts receivable. Somehow, in a mysterious 
manner, $4,392.87 had dropped to their credit in the Oriental Bank. 
Cash on hand they had none, and stated so, but the incidental items of 
$1,245 worth of fixtures and machinery and trimmings valued at $1,839.46 
brought their total assets up to $34,576.59. All that they owed they 
stated, was $8,400 to Lenson. Nothing was owed for merchandise, bank 
accommodation or borrowed money. Their net surplus, according to their 
statement, was the satisfactory one of $26,176.59. 

Having issued this edifying statement, they proceeded in a great hurry 
on the strength of it, to get all the merchandise that they possibly could. 
With remarkable enterprise they succeeded in a few months in having 
transferred to their lofts at least $50,000 worth of merchandise. On Sep- 
tember 27, Kanter & Cohen presented to a dry goods house a statement 
identical to that issued to the Woods Dry Goods Commercial Agency and 
got $1,237 worth of goods. Substantially the same statement was flour- 
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ished before other firms, all of whom obliged Kanter & Cohen with 
merchandise on credit, 

This obtained, Kanter & Cohen lost no time in disposing of it and 
then turning the accounts into cash. They betrayed an intense haste to get 
all the cash that they could and at once; and in the process found banks 
willing to favor'them. The Columbia Bank, on January 27, 1902, loaned 
them $5,000 in return for a pledge of $7,273.16 outstanding accounts 
upon a 60-day note. From the Seventh National Bank they got a loan 
of $6,000, on February 21, 1902, upon a similar note by pledging 
$6,810.59 of accounts. During the next week the partners were phenomi- 
nally busy. They had steadily been getting merchandise on credit, so 
that on February 20th they had about $25,000 worth stowed away. Yet 
five days later $20,000 of it had vanished. A salesman calling at their 
office noted the emptiness and supposed that they were moving. On 
February 27th about $300 worth of stock was left, to conceal which the 
shelves were skillfully filled out with cotton wadding. Rumors got about, 
and representatives of the creditors hastened to make visits. “Oh! you 
needn’t worry,” said Kanter with bland assurance. “You’ll-all get paid. 
Our assets far exceed our liabilities; we’re all right.”’ 

On March Sth the creditors heard that Kanter & Cohen’s business was 
in the hands of a receiver. The creditors would have probably been as 
inactive in ferreting out and punishing the fraud as they had been in 
many previous cases, had it not been for the instant activity of David S. 
Ludlum, then employed in the credit department of J. W. Goddard & 
Sons. Mr. Ludlum was satisfied that the failure was fraudulent. So 
many frauds had escaped with their plunder that he had resolved that 
the next case should get his undivided and aggressive attention. Has- 
tening to Kanter & Cohen’s place of business he found that the place had 
been thoroughly sacked. The floor was strewn with an irregular mosaic 
of papers. From some letter files, check books, a few receipt books and 
the large quantity of unpaid bills scattered about confusedly, it was ascer- 
tained that the unpaid bills were January and February invoices and, at 
a rough estimate, amounted to $40,000 or $50,000. The books of account 
had been taken away; as it subsequently developed, Kanter had got one 
of his relatives to haul them away, in April, from some place uptown, 
where they had been hidden, to Kanter’s house. Later they were trans- - 
ported to Bayonne, N. J., and a bonfire made of them. 

Kanter thought himself and his partner reasonably safe from detec- 
tion. He certainly never dreamt of prosecution or punishment, Others 
had done precisely as he had; and the creditors had meekly accepted 
what was offered and did not concern themselves with any further action. 
But, this time, a man of unusual ability and persistency, in the person of 
Mr. Ludlum, was on the trail. Moreover, Mr. Ludlum had the good 
fortune to have as an employer Mr. F. Norton Goddard, a man of the 
loftiest character and one who never hesitated to fight fraud and crime 
of every kind, regardless of personal expense or inconvenience. Mr. Lud- 
lum convinced J. W. Goddard & Sons that fraud had been committed ; 
that exemplary action be taken, and that to bring this about a meeting 
of the creditors should be called for the next morning, March 7th. At 
this meeting about thirty-one firms were represented. Some of the 
creditors demurred at criminal action; they did not see how they could 
press the case successfully as they knew of no precedents whereby such 
frauds had been punished. Furthermore they did not see how positive 
evidence could be obtained which would convince a jury. But counter- 
arguments prevailed. The creditors voted to empower a committee to 
employ counsel and investigate Kanter & Cohen’s affairs and, if possible, 
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prosecute them criminally. Immediately after this committee met in the 
office of J. W. Goddard & Sons and pledged itself in writing to pay an 
assessment not to exceed five per cent. of their respective claims for the 
purpose of investigation and prosecution. This paper was circulated 
among the creditors and generally signed. 

The action taken by the committee was uncommon and important, 
It marked the beginning of the end of the flaccid attitude so long shown 
by creditors. One powerful reason for the continued frauds was that 
creditors would invariably accept a compromise of their claims, regard- 
less of how small the sum offered, rather than avail themselves of what 
the assets would yield, and combine to punish the fraudulent debtor, 
In deliberately plotting fraud Kanter & Cohen knew of this weakness, and 
resolved to profit by it. The committee’s determined stand showed the 
fullest evidence of an awakening to this potent fact: that the conviction 
of even one fraud would have the strongest deterrent effect upon imitators, 
Neither the creditors nor the committee representing them in the case of 
Kanter & Cohen intended to commit the fraud upon themselves or the 
moral fraud upon the community of allowing the firm to go scot free ° 
by a small part of the payment of their just debts. They determined to 
send someone to prison for the fraud, if they could. Kanter & Cohen 
had made a thorough loot, leaving nothing behind except scraps of paper; 
but even if they had left some assets to be seized the committee, it is safe 
to say, would not have compromised. The committee was composed of 
W.-A. Baldwin, of J. W. Goddard & Sons; Edward Hiler, of Bacon 
& Co.; M. E. Bannin, of Converse, Stanton & Co., and E. Seyd, Jr., of 
Fleitmann & Co. Eugene Philbin, a former District Attorney, was en- 
gaged as counsel. Mr. Philbin referred the initiative criminal proceedings 
to Isidore J. Kresel, an assistant district attorney. 

Within a week after their failure both Kanter and Cohen were arrested 
on the charge of fraudulently procuring and disposing of goods, and were 
held in $10,000 bail each. District Attorney Jerome, whose acquaintance 
with commercial transactions was extremely slight, did not see at first 
how the charge could be proved in court. Mr. Kresel, who handled 
and conducted the case with signal ability, was more receptive to sugges- 
tions. But the District Attorney’s office would not have succeeded had 
it not been for the prodding and the invaluable assistance of Mr. Ludlum. 
Even Assistant District Attorney Osborne, able lawyer as he is, failed to see 
the full purport of the evidence at first. It was because of Mr. Ludlum's 
tireless exertions and dexterity that evidence was brought forth which 
proved that not only had fraud been committed but that the intent was 
fraudulent. For four months Mr. Kresel and Mr. Ludlum worked night 
and day on the case. Shipments were traced to various parts of the 
country and other evidence was unearthed. Kanter and Cohen were 
indicted for grand larceny and reindicted on September 25, 1902, upon 
two counts in the first degree, and three in the second degree. . 

The case of Kanter came up for trial in the following March, 
with Mr. Osborne as county prosecutor. Mr. Kresel had disinterred 
from the legal tomes somewhat of a parallel case and conviction which 
had happened twenty-three years before, and which had been for- 
gotten. But the principal evidence demanded in the trial of Kanter 
was proof that the statement made by Kanter & Cohen to the various 
creditors was fraudulent. Nothing was learned from Kanter & Cohen’s 
employees, who were unanimously seized with a peculiar loss of 
memory. After many difficulties, Mr. Ludlum finally supplied this 
proof. Kanter & Cohen, it will be remembered, had stated that, apart 
from the $8,400 owed to Lenson, they had no other item of indebted- 
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ness. Mr. Ludlum managed to get the proof, in the form of bank 
records, that at that very time they owed several thousand dollars 
to accommodating relatives. The sums which they had ostentatiously 
represented in the statement as cash assets had been borrowed in 
part in order to swell their bank account. Moreover, their account 
in the Oriental Bank at the time that they made their statement was 
not $4,392.87, as they reported, but only $3,399.46. Kanter & Cohen 
had also stated in their statement that their stock was worth $17,535.34. 
In reality the value did not exceed $8,000. 

The Court instructed the jury that, in order to convict, it must 
be satisfied beyond a reasonable doubt of these facts: 


(1) The purchase of goods as alleged in the indictment. 


(2) The making of the false statement as alleged in the indict- 
ment. 


(3) That the statement was made with knowledge that it was 
false. 


(4) That at the date of the making of the statement there was 
an intent to steal, continued up to and including the date upon which 
the goods were obtained. 

‘If any of these elements were missing, said the Court, it was the 
duty of the jury to acquit. 

The jury found Kanter guilty. Recorder Goff sentenced him to 
five years in Sing Sing. 

The case was appealed, finally reaching the Court of Appeals, 
which sustained the conviction. 

Kanter’s conviction was highly important in two respects. It 
made a punitive example of a notorious case of commercial thievery. 
The creditors recovered nothing from the failure; they spent thou- 
sands of dollars in prosecuting Kanter; but the moral effect has - 
been of immeasurable value to the community at large, and to mer- 
cantile houses in particular. The other respect was the passage of 
an act which makes the giving of false signed statements to com- 
mercial agencies or business houses a felony. The Kanter case had 
an educative process on District Attorney Jerome, who began to 
realize the nature of the crime and its prevalence, and who gave his 
assistance in securing the passage of this act. Several states have 
already followed New York’s lead in enacting this much-needed law; 
that others will do so is sincerely to be hoped for. Between the 
ordinary petty fraud, who gets goods by false pretences, and the com- 
mercial fraud who steals in a large and generous way there is no 
moral difference. Morally the crime is the same; practically the 
commercial thief is by far the greater offender, because of his superior 
cunning, the subtle nature and extent of his transactions, and the 
wider range of his victims. Yet hitherto the law has discriminated 
against the petty fraud. The act making false signed statements a 
felony has taken away from the commercial fraud a great part of the 
tefuge of technicalities into which he has squirmed, and has made it 
easier to confront courts with the positive evidence of his crime. Yet 
while the force and penalties of law tend to exercise a restraining 
influence upon the unscrupulous, there are always, unfortunately, a 
certain number and kind of men who will defy law. The prospects 
of stolen gain encourage them to greater and more nimble activity 
in seeking to evade the law; the hazardous chances they take inflame 
their criminal zest and provoke them on with the hope that where 
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others have been caught they will escape. The peculiar and unmis- 
takable working of the fraud’s mentality was well shown in the case 
of Hirschmann Brothers. 


(To be continued.) 


Judge Archbold Sets Aside Jury Verdict. 


In the case of Henry P. Schloss, of Clark’s Summit, Pa., Judge 
Archbold has set aside the verdict of the jury, which decided that 
Schloss was solvent. The judge declared in his opinion that it would 
be a travesty on justice to let the first verdict stand. Schloss filed 
an answer to a petition in bankruptcy, and demanded a trial by jury. 
His defense was that he was not personally liable for a large amount 
of merchandise for the Schloss Department Store. Schloss claimed 
that he was acting as manager of the store, and that one Okell was 
the real proprietor. Schloss further claimed that he was innocent . 
of any wrongdoing, and that in his inexperience he had been imposed 
upon. This story the jury believed, but the verdict was set aside 
by Judge Archbold as not being sustained by the evidence. The fol- 
lowing extract is taken from the decision of Judge Archbold: 

“Under his own admission Schloss knew that the store was run 
as the Schloss Department Store, and that goods were ordered for 
and came shipped to it in that name. This could refer to no one but 
himself, and Schloss thus gave it the sanction of his name. 

“It is undisputed also that he used letter and bill heads in the 
business of the store with this designation on them, the bill for 
printing which he acknowledged as his own; that a bank account 
was opened and carried on in his own name, in which the money 
received from the sale of goods was deposited, and on which he drew 
checks to pay for things that went into the store. It was also clearly 
shown that in one instance, at least, when in New York ordering 
goods, he made a detailed statement with regard to his financial 
standing, the only possible occasion for which was that he was the 
owner of the store. It is of no avail against this that, as he says, 
he protested to Okell when goods came charged to him individually. 
He did not send them back, neither did he take pains to repudiate 
the other use of his name. And even if it be accepted as evidence 
that Okell was the real party in interest, that goods which were 
shipped to the store were diverted unopened and in bulk to the place 
which Okell had opened at Carbondale, it was not only with the 
knowledge and connivance of Schloss, but by his active assistance, 
that this was done. - And the same is true with regard to the goods 
that were carted down to Scranton. Continuing and conspiring with 
Okell, in this way, to cheat and defraud the creditors of the Clark's 
Summit store, as he confessedly did, instead of relieving him from 
liability, it all the more fastens it upon him, and he is fortunate to 
escape simply with civil responsibility. Taking this view of the case, 
as I am compelled to do, it would be a travesty on justice to let the 
verdict stand, and the rule for a new trail is made absolute.” 


National Wholesale Druggists’ Association and the Bankruptcy Law. 


At the annual convention of the National Wholesale Druggists 
Association, Chas. F. Cutler, Chairman of the Committee on Credits and 
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Collections in his annual report referred to bankruptcy matters in this 
language : 

“The history of bankruptcy legislation, national bankruptcy legisla- 
tion, shows that a prime motive for its existence has been the relief of 
debtors from their long standing obligations; debts that could not be paid. 
The two earlier measures which indicated this very clearly were not of 
long duration. The present act is broader in scope, and is destined to 
become a part of the permanent law of the land. This association has 
placed itself on record as strongly favoring a permanent national 
bankruptcy law. 

It is interesting to note that most of the objections to the law are 
made by members in the Middle and Southern States. The preponder- 
ance of opinion in the east, west and north is in favor of a permanent 
bankruptcy law. Furthermore the criticisms which come to your com- 
mittee, and which evidently are directed to the law, seem rather to apply 
to the administration of the law which leads us to believe that the trouble 
in those jurisdictions may not, after all, be with the law itself. The 
statute does not allow extraordinary fees, provides for an equitable and 
speedy liquidation of a bankrupt’s estate. Creditors must not “Sleep on 
their rights” in bankruptcy. Active opposition to the law was evident 
at the start and has been manifest ever since. Much of it has come from 
those commercial centers that were ever jealous of any encroachment of 
their territory from other markets. The telephone, telegraph and the 
great railways have so facilitated interstate commerce that it seems 
ble that anybody should wish to return to the several laws of the 

tates. 

Twenty-two bills were introduced before the Fifty-ninth Congress 
affecting the bankruptcy law. The next Congress will probably amend 
the law along the lines recommended by the National Association of Credit 


Men. With this modification the law is likely to remain. 


Report on Insurance Settlements Incident to the 
San Francisco Fire. 


The Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco has issued a report on 
insurance settlements incident to the San Francisco fire. The report is 
accompanied by a statement for the use of commercial and financial insti- 
tutions, which is intended to show the volume of business being transacted 
in that city. The figures furnished are official. The records of the 
San Francisco Clearing House show an increase in bank clearings for the 
first ten months, the total for that period being $1,576,746,760.47, The 
clearings for October, 1906, amounting to $206,989,793.01, are the 
largest for any one month in the history of the city. From January 
to October, 1906, both months inclusive, real estate sales to the amount 
of $59,749,858, are shown by the city records. The records of the Custom 
House show that the total commerce of the port for the first nine months 
of 1906 was $65,493,609. The fire insurance report is an interesting 
document; in it are described the causes which led up to the conflagra- 
tion, the preliminary action taken by insurance companies, the final 
settlements made by the companies, and a general review of the after 
effects upon both policy holder and insurance company. Some sugges- 
tions for the improvement in the methods of handling fire insurance: are 
offered. This general statement is made regarding the position taken by 
the companies as to settlements. 

There has been general interest throughout the country in the way in 
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which the insurance companies were meeting the situation; to meet 
this demand it seemed only fair that some impartial account ‘should be 
given, based on carefully collected information. Secondly, it will be a 
pity if the San Francisco conflagration passes out of remembrance without 
serving to pont the way to some needed changes in fire insurance; first, 
in the actual conduct of the business by the companies themselves, second, 
in legislation, and third, in the attitude of the insured. The practically 
most important thing to know for this purpose is just what, in this 
crisis, the companies have done. 

To tell of the brave facing of the situation by some companies, 
the payment uncomplainingly of large assessments by the stockholders, 
; the suffering caused among the poorer holders of stock, the weakness 
| of spirit, in the case of other companies, of those who could best afford 
to pay, would be nearly as difficult as to tell the story of the individual 
settlements among the insured. 

Neither has any attempt been made to go back of adjustments. 
~As a matter of fact some companies which paid their adjusted claims in 
full undoubtedly made very close and tricky adjustments. Furthermore, 
some companies which are credited with having paid their claims in full, 
less a cash discount, were unquestionably not above asking occasionally 
larger arbitrary discount, but it has seemed impossible to express this fact 
with the requisite briefness without seeming to do an injustice to their 
otherwise excellent records. 

Payments at first, in general, were on far less favorable terms 
than later. This was not altogether unreasonable, since it was impossible 
i to give the early claims as careful consideration as the later ones. The 
. reason, however, is unfortunately much more easily explained by the 
fact that the first payments were largely to poor people who were in no 
position to insist upon anything better, while the same companies later, 
particularly or. committee losses, found themselves unable to refuse more 
liberal payrrents. 

A few of the companies paid their claims with no discount for 
cash; most of the companies, however, took a cash discount of one or 
usually two per cent., and sometimes more, if called upon to pay before 
the end of sixty days. Two per cent. was generally recognized to be, 
under the circumstances, entirely reasonable, and companies paying at this 
rate were held iu practically as high esteem as those that paid in full at 
once. As a matter of fact, to pay a claim two months before it was due 
was worth all of two per cent., first, because of the difficulty of realizing 
quickly on securities, but secondly, quite as much because it often happened 
that during the sixty days additional evidence was obtained upon the claim. 


































































































































IS THERE A SCIENTIFIC BASIS FOR GRANTING 
CREDIT ? 
An Address by F. H. McAdow, Secretary and Treasurer, Staver 


Carriage Co, Delivered before the Chicago Credit Men’s 
Association, Wednesday Evening, December I9, 1906. 


In selecting the topic or subject of what I shall say this evening 
I have used the term “Scientific,” with some misgivings. It is an over- 
worked term in our time; and it may be asking too much of Credit Men 
to associate the idea of guessing credits with anything that might imply 
an exact science. 

As we approach the subject it may be well to be sure in the beginning 
as to what the term Scientific means, and agree on our definition. The 
word “Science” has been given many interpretations. Webster says it is 
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“Knowledge, or an understanding of truth and facts,” and he defines 
“Scientific” as: “Agreeing with the principles of Science.” Some one has 
defined “Science” as “Applied Knowledge.” Another has said: “Science 
is the art of knowing.” Someone else has said that any statement may 
be classed as scientific truth if it will fully account for and explain all 
known facts and phenomena connected with the subject to which it 
applies. Now credit men have adopted the following axiom: “The 
strength of the Credit Man is knowledge.” Here then we seem to have 
a basis, or connecting link. The foundation of credit giving is a knowledge 
of facts; and the proper use of these facts and the correct deductions 
from them lead to the Scientific Basis. 

So much for the definition or the nature of this discussion. Logically 
the next step will be to ask: Is there any necessity or reason for such an 
inquiry, or any benefit to be derived from it? In answering this question 
let us take first the following viewpoint: 

The Credit Men’s Association has been in existence about twelve 
years, and in reasonably good working order and growth for about ten 
years. Its chief object has been to elevate credit giving to a higher plane; 
to reduce the losses which result from unwise or unsafe granting of 
credit, and to emphasize the fact that credit is held too cheap, Now, 
what has been accomplished? Are the results satisfactory? Have we 
reduced losses in any such degree or ratio as shall seem commensurate 
with the efforts we have put forth? Are we gaining ground in the. 
attempt to accomplish our general purpose? 

I cannot think of any better way in which to throw light upon this 
phase of the inquiry than by statistics; and we have no other data than 
that kept by the commercial agencies. The period of the greatest activity 
of our organization reaches from 1897 to 1905 (the latter being the last 
year for which figures are yet available). This period also covers years 
that are included in the present era of prosperity and good times—a period 
when failures have not been caused to any great extent by panic or indus- 
trial depressions. Conditions have been favorable as a rule to business 
success. Both forces have therefore been operating in this period to reduce 
losses: Prosperity and the Credit Men’s Association. 

For these nine years the record of liabilities in failures is as follows— 


using only the millions and omitting thousands and hundreds, that is, 
dealing in round numbers: 


Pe ee gee .00 These figures include mercan- 

es chasers: 130,000,000.00 tile and manufacturing interests, 
i eee g0,000,000.00 banking and transportation. 
ME oe AE 138,000,000. 00 The bank failures average 
we 4 ts Seer 113,000,000.00 about $27,000,000. per annum for 
Se STAs 117,000,000.00 the period. Deducting them would 
SOS ope RRS 155,000,000.00 leave failures in other lines aver- 
| BS ES ears 144,000,000.00 aging about $100,000,000. per an- 
eee 102,000,000.00 num. 


Now notice that the figures go below $100,000,000. only in 1899— 
the year after the bankruptcy law was passed. The only way in which I 
can explain this is that there were many who were uncertain as to the 
workings of this law, and they concluded to put off failure, until they 
could post up on it. The year 1897 should be really classed as one of the 
years of depression, for improved conditions began to be felt only in the 
latter half of the year. Failure liabilities for that year were $154,000,000. 
Failures for 1903, six years later, were $155,000,000. The improvement, 
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judged by these statistics, is not yet apparent. Are the losses for these 
years held down to these figures by the greater discretion in granting 
credits as a result of our work, or are they chiefly the result of better 
financial conditions? A comparison with three years of the panic period— 


years of great depression in business conditions—may aid to a con- 
clusion : 


Failures for 1894...... $17 3,000,000 
pi eaters 173,000,000 


ee eee 


Taking all the figures into account, and comparing the $144,000,000 
of 1904 with the $173,000,000 of 1894, are we not forced to concede 
that the reduction is just as likely to result from good times as from 
increased wisdom in the granting of credits? 

Now, to goa step further in the analysis: Whatever theory we adopt, 
or whatever deduction we may reach, must take into account all the con- 
ditions with which we have to deal, or we cannot regard it as reliable or 
scientific, ; 

It is frequently said, and the statement usually goes unchallenged, 
that from go to 95 per cent. of those who engage in business fail at some 
time in their business career. A little reflection will condemn the state- 
ment as a self-evident error. Who could pay, or how could the business 
community stand, such a large percentage of loss? If the statement is 
wrong, then what are the facts? Here again we must rely on the statisti- 
cians—the commercial agencies. 

They state it in this form: A distinction must be made between two 
classes : 

1. Those who engage in business for a term of years and who 
discontinue for one reason or another—who may have been unsuccessful, 
but who do not ask their creditors to share their losses. They may have 
lost their capital in whole or in part, but in retiring they have no obliga- 
tions unpaid to creditors. 

2. The other class and the one concerned in this inquiry, which 
comprises those who fail and leave their creditors to bear their losses in 
whole or in part. It is very desirable to know what relation this class 
bears to the whole number in business, and the agency record shows that 
for a term of years the ratio is about one per cent. 

For instance, in 1902, 9,972 failures out of 1,201,862 names appear- 
ing in one agency report, or about 8-10 of one per cent. In 1898—same 
agency: 15,112 failures out of 1,080,000 names, being about I 4-10 per 
cent.. For a term of years, therefore, it is sufficient to assume that our 
losses come from about one per cent. of those with whom we do business 
for any one year. And, if the statistics were obtainable, it might also be 
found that the loss total in failure liabilities is about one per cent. of the 
credits extended per annum. 

The agencies conclude also, from their data, that the average business 
life time of all firms engaging in business is about fifteen years. They 
judge this from the number of names eliminated from their reports each 
year. It is necessarily a matter of estimate, however, for while they 
can determine the annual business death rate for those who fail and let 
_creditors share their losses, thy cannot fix it so definitely for the other class. 

Now, we have the problem before us with some degree of clearness: 
the $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 losses each year come from about one 
per cent. of the people with whom we do business. I think every credit 
man- will readily corroborate this ratio from his own experience. Is it 
not a fact that the great majority of orders can be O’K.’d in a routine 
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way? A glance at the name is all that is necessary. They are good 
without question. It is the very few who require close investigation and 
about whom we have difficulty in making the right decision. 

Now, having reduced the proposition to its last analysis—to the 
lowest common denominator—if you will allow the expression, what is 
the next step? If the foregoing statement of the proposition is correct, 
and we have discovered where the losses are coming from, surely the 
solution of the whole question lies in the way we handle this doubtful 
one per cent. How shall we proceed next? What are we going to do 
about it? Shall we buy credit insurance “bonds”? How will they help? 
They provide in express terms that we shall continue to lose the $75,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000—the one per cent. under the name of “known 
ratio of losses.” Surely the remedy, or the real problem for us, is to 
eliminate this one per cent., instead of saying in the spirit of sublime fatal- 
ism: “This is the credit man’s burden: let us take it up and bear it 
meekly and patiently. It was always so: we cannot change it.” 

It seems to me this is where the Credit Men’s Association and credit 
men come to the parting of the ways. If we are to realize our purpose 
and go on towards perfection, the task is plainly before us. We are 
to do away with the known ratio of loss, $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 per 
annum. A group of boys were out walking after a snow had newly 
fallen, and coming to a field one proposed that they should walk separately 
and see who could make the straightest path in crossing the field. When 
they reached the fence at the opposite side and looked back, every boy’s 
course had wobbled and zigzagged except Billy Smith’s. He had come 
across in a perfectly straight line. “How did you do it, Billy?’ they. 
asked. “Well,” said Billy, “I fixed my eye on this tree here by the fence 
when I started, and walked straight to it.” 

So I think we shall accomplish our task, if in a similar way we fix 
our eyes on a tree marked “elimination of all losses,” and go persistently 
and directly towards it. 

Now, some one may well say, “A Utopian theory—why attempt the 
impossible?” Well, it may be so. We may never rise to our ideal, 
but without an ideal shall we ever rise at all? Without a definite 
purpose we shall never attempt much of anything. When counter- 
feit money begins to make its appearance in the cash drawer, what 
happens? Does the manager or proprietor rush to an insurance com- 
pany with a statement of his known ratio of losses for five years from 
counterfeit bills, and buy a bond to protect himself from their in- 
crease? He does not. He gets busy.. He leaves no stone unturned, 
and no method or precaution untried, to put an end to the compara- 
tively small losses from this source, and the cashier who takes in a 
counterfeit bill finds something doing at once. He is forcefully ad- 
vised that counterfeit money is very undesirable. But counterfeit 
credits show up on the ledger, entailing losses a hundred-fold greater. 
and in a resigned way everybody says: “This will always be so, and 
it must be borne. We cannot help it. Es immer gehts so!” 

Well, I submit that the mission of the Credit Men’s Association 
is to change this, and that the change must come about through more 
scientific methods. There are evidences now that credit men are 
turning their thoughts to the task and the solution of the problem. 
One of the signs of the awakening is in the paper by Mr. Jas. G. 
Cannon, published in the January, 1906, Buttetin. Mr. Cannon is 
avery busy man, but he must have given many hours to the prepara- 
tion of the elaborate tables there given, showing the percentage of 
quick assets to total assets; of working capital to total capital and 
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volume of sales, and various other comparisons as required in various 
lines of trade to constitute a sound financial basis for such firms. 
So far as I remember, the term “Credit Science” is used in this paper 
by Mr. Cannon for the first time. No one can read his discussion 
without feeling that a scientific basis for bankers in analyzing prop- 
erty statements, and in granting credit, is here very carefully worked 
out. One deduction from this paper is that the credit man is no 
longer to bear the title of “Doctor of Guessology,” as proposed by 
one of our esteemed members, Mr. S. J. Kline; hereafter he should 
be known as the “Credit Scientist.” 

We may learn something by analogy from the work of scientists 
in other departments of effort. In medical science the old method 
was to be sure of a correct diagnosis and go on to apply the remedy. 
Modern medical science is changing that. Instead of dealing with 
remedies, they are seeking for and removing the cause. Not the old 
formula now for treating diphtheria, but an antitoxin which destroys 
the cause. Not the best remedy for curing yellow fever, but stamping: 
out the cause. No yellow fever at all is the modern scientific watch- 
word. So with cancer, consumption and every other disease that 
scourges humanity. The laboratories of the world’s scientists are 
working day and night to find the serums and processes which shall 
remove causes, and thus decrease the known ratio or mortality, rather 
than dealing with the effects; and we laugh at the man to-day who 
rushes to the drug store for a bottle of “1oo doses for $1” to cure that 
“tired feeling.” : 

Now, how are we going to be scientific in granting credits? 
I wish I had the formula. I am not sure which I would do first—talk 
a new scientific salary basis with our directors, or give you the 
benefit of the discovery. Let us resort once more to the statisticians. 
I wish to quote now from one of our own members, who is achieving 
some well-deserved prominence as an author on credit topics, Mr. 
Fred A. Smith. In his recent brochure, entitled, “The Retailer and 
the Credit Man,” he gives this well arranged and comprehensive list 
of the causes of business failures: 


Lack of capital 
Incompetence 


Inexperience, unwise credits, extravagance, competition, etc.... 
Dishonesty and fraud 


Now, do not these statistics give us a scientific standard of judg- 
ment? As the submerged one per cent. who cause our losses come 
seeking for credit, why not apply the standard, and when one of 
them fails to show perfect, or grade 100 per cent., on any one of these 
points of weakness, cut him off. Have him step upon the scale or 
stand up against the standard of measurement. Is there a lack of 
capital proportionate to the business he is doing, or incompetence, inexpe- 
rience, competition, failure to collect his outstanding accounts, unfavorable 
conditions, any flaw or weak spot anywhere as measured by this 
standard? Pass judgment accordingly. Such a standard of measure- 
ment well used may become in time like Milton’s spear of Ithuriel 
in our hands. By so using it we can cause the truth to shine out 
more clearly, and instantly disclose the false, showing it in its true 
colors. ° We surely shall make fewer mistakes. We must not treat 
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such a standard as a bed of Procrustes—the owner of which made 
his guests fit it by stretching the short ones and chopping off the 
long ones. Here is where we may often come to a danger point 
in using our standard of judgment. 

How many of us can recall cases where doubtful orders have 
been taken under advisement, held on the credit desk for days, per- 
haps, and finally accepted, because we have, perhaps. unconsciously, 
bent or shortened our standard to fit the conditions of the applicant— 
and have afterwards regretted that we did so. Let us classify this 
standard rather as the Credit Man’s Bertillion System, and measure 
the credit applicant firmly by it, without fear or favor, insisting that 
his thumb marks and everything concerning him go on record, so 
that the dishonest or undeserving, or the incompetent from any cause, 
shall fear and respect its operation, and qualify themselves to deserve 
credit when they come seeking it. 

Only when we are satisfied with the highest standard, and when 
we religiously reject that which does not conform to it, shall we be 
nearing the scientific method. To-day we are, perhaps, granting 
credits too often, as the darkey preacher took in a new convert, “on 
suspicion.” We say we will give him a certain line, but we must 
watch him! In the rush of the busy time something slips by, and 
after the “Nelson treatment” has been applied, we look up the record, 
and finding we failed to properly use the standard of measurement, 
we can only say, “Well, I won’t do that again.” 

Now, I am forced to confess that in what I have said this evening 
I have not fully satisfied myself, and have not, perhaps, made my 
argument strong and convincing. Perhaps I have not fully covered 
the ground. I feel sure of the soundness of the proposition as I have 
aimed to state it, but the line of reasoning might have been made more 
scientific. It has been thrown together in odd moments, and if it is 
not logically consecutive, I ask your/indulgence. I do not forget, 
however, that I am addressing men who are trained to do their own 
thinking. If I have not gone into detail sufficiently in the logical 
processes or in the analyses of the subject, each of you will be able 
to supply these details for himself, provided you agree that the general 
statement of the case is based on sound principles of fact and reason. 
You may think and say that it is an impossibility to eliminate all 
losses, and that we cannot foresee and avoid the unexpected in the 
way of crop failures and sudden disasters which come without 
warning. 

It is often said, too, that if a man sets out with deliberate pur- 
pose to steal from you, it cannot be prevented. There is some truth 
in these objections. There are some exceptions to about all the rules 
and axioms we know of. But, in case of unexpected disasters it is the 
weakest who go down first. When we pass on the credit, the thought 
of the unexpected, the possible disaster, should make us apply the 
standard of measurement more strictly. The law of the survival of 
the fittest obtains here. Many strong men survive in all disasters. 
Most men guard successfully against the hold-up man, the burglar 
and the sneak thief, and it is not through luck alone: prudence and 
watchfulness have some bearing on the outcome. 

I am only claiming that the keystone in this arch of credit giving 
which forms so important a part in the foundation of the great com- 
mercial structure is a higher ideal and a more determined purpose. 

When we learn thoroughly that every cause has its effect, and 
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when we set ourselves with Spartan firmness to avoid the cause, the 
ratio of known losses will approach the vanishing point, and the 
granting of credits will approach the “Scientific Basis.” 


Recommendations Made by Committee on Fire Insurance of 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 


That the members of this Association should do their utmost to 
secure the establishment of inspection bureaus for their own State or 
section, officered by competent men and conducted according to the 
methods of those that are now in existence. 

This Committee would urge that each individual member should 
thoroughly understand his policies and know what is required by such 
inspection to secure the lowest rate. 

That if such recommendation would not be contrary to the trust laws 
of the country, a competent man should be employed to have in charge 
insurance matters, from whom any member of this Association could get 
full information on any of the points involved in his own risk—a man < | 
who could place the insurance of any member suffering from the hard- | 
ships of local insurance boards; in fact, a man who would look after | 
the interests of all members of the Association whenever any of them 
might need his help. There is no question but that a thoroughly posted, 
competent insurance man would be of immense assistance to many of 
the medium-sized wholesale drug firms of this country. Your Committee 
has on file two or three letters from wholesale druggists stating that the 
local boards of their cities had made an unjust rate on their plants, 
although equipped with sprinklers and the requirements of insurance 
inspection. In one or two instances they had gone outside of their own 
cities, to New York and Chicago, but have been refused insurance by the 
larger companies, who had agents representing them in the local boards 
of their own cities. In such cases these firms should have someone in 
whom they would have full confidence, who could look after their interests 
in the larger cities and be in connection with the authorities of the larger 
insurance companies. 

Insurance expense is one of the largest single expense items con- 
nected with the wholesale drug business. The appointment of such a 
man would be better, practically, than the organization of mutual 
companies formed for the protection of wholesale druggists and often in 
retaliation for what the wholesale druggists of a section think is injustice. 

The Mutual Insurance Company is the ideal method, but practically 
the business corporation formed for and capitalized by specially interested 
parties is generally conducted much more carefully than the strictly 
mutual company with a larger number interested only in benefits to 
themselves and without the “capital investment” feature, which in 
addition always demands the specific study of the investor. 





Wants Holaday Traid. 


‘ A member furnishes an interesting specimen of short cut spelling. 
The National Office can furnish the name of the author, with whom all 
business dealings should be on a cash basis, and real cash at that. 

“ASSAGARAS, Ala., Nov. 26, 1906. 
“Dear SIRs: 
“T have not handled any clothing here to amt to much & in fact no 
one here do handle any clothing except my Father who moved here 1 year 
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ago from Natural Bridge Ala where he has been for 20 years & he is not 
handling any to amt to anything as he never did Deal in clothing much 
I have Decided to Put in A Small Asst of clothing I Think I can do right 
well with it and being refered to you as a good House Decided to send 
you my Order and am going to do This you to Ship me Say $200.00 or 
$250.00 Worth at no rate over $300.00 Worth & had rather have $200.00 
if you can giv and Asst of mens Boys & Childrens Suits & Pants Boys 
to have long leg and some odd Pants Send nearly All Black & Dark 
colors and should any not Suit me to Return in 5 days at my expese nice 
& clen as I have made no comercial Report & am not yet Rated I refer 
you to Palmer & Hardin I only have a slight dealings with Them but as 
They are of you Place can get quick referance & I want Them befor 
Xmas. Prepar freight No R.R. agt here and give me The Best Terms 
you can & let Invoice show The Very Best Discount for Cash in 20 days 
if I pay you Then send Mens Suits. Size 35 to 40 & mosely Medium 
Sizes 36 37 & 38 39. tone ae at once & Prepay Frt so I can get 
Holaday Traid. (Signed) 

“don’t Send over $200.00 Worth in All.” 


OLD CONDITIONS AND NEW LAWS. 


An Address Delivered before the Kansas City Association of Credit © 
Men by John C. Lester, of Ridenour-Baker Grocery Co. 


With apologies to the late Henry Grady, I will open my remarks 
with a story. There once lived a devout man who read his Bible every 
day. The record does not say that he was in the grocery business. In 
the same town lived a wicked boy who got hold of that good man’s Bible 
and pasted together every other page. The next time the good man 
began to read his bible it happened to be in Genesis, about those wonderful 
people who lived just before the Flood. He read, “The sister of Tubal- 
cain was named Naamah.”—and then he turned over two of the pasted 
pages, and this was what he got out of it, “She was 300 cubits long, 50 
cubits high and covered with pitch inside and out.” That has been the 
trouble with the gentlemen who had charge of your programme to-night. 
In asking me to speak on the proposed new laws they have, perhaps, 
turned over too many pages at once! 

I have been asked to state the position of the wholesale grocers in 
regard to the two pieces of legislation which have very properly been of 
much interest to you for sometime past. One seeks to cheapen the cost 
of garnishment proceedings, and the other seeks to put an end to one of 
the meanest tricks that has ever disgraced the mercantile business—sales 
in bulk at less than cost, without satisfying creditors. I am here to 
express the hearty approval of the local association of grocery jobbers of 
both measures, particularly the Bulk Sales Bill. The latter measure has 
received the approval of the Legislatures of twenty-six States, and the 
fact that it has heretofore not been incorporated into the statutes of 
Missouri and Kansas is, I am afraid, a sign that those “we put over us” 
need enlightenment. This may be the fault of the mercantile interests, 
or it may be the fault of the Legislatures. In any event, let us seek a 
remedy. 

So far as the proposed Garnishment Law for Kansas is concerned, 
while a good measure in itself, I, personally, feel that the need for it is, 
perhaps, not as urgent now as it was a few years ago. Your Credit 
Associations have done much to establish the principle that an employee, 
to be in good standing with his employers, must pay his debts. In short, 
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the employer has been convinced that he not only has the moral right, but 
that it is his duty to the community to say to his employees, “If I furnish 
you the way to earn your bread, you must pay for the bread.” 

Referring to the Bulk Sales Bill, I will venture to say that a good 
many men around these tables have heard with sorrow that Brown, their 
competitor, had sold out, and that the purchaser from him intended to 
offer the old stock at cost, in order to make way for something the trade 
would come miles to see! About seven times in ten the latter half of 
this announcement is simply an idle boast. When the stock originally 
purchased is gone, the buyer concludes that he wants to go into the oil 
business, or become an applicant for a Natural Gas Franchise. The 
credit men of the different wholesale houses are seen haunting the neigh- 
borhood for weeks afterwards. It seems that when the sale was made, 
Brown forgot to make proper provision for his creditors. The purchaser 
of Brown’s stock can force you to meet a kind of competition that is abso- 
lutely unfair. It is hard enough to compete with a man when you can 
guess his cost! 

It is an old saying that “competition is the life of trade,” but excessive 
competition is the life of nothing. It is the wasting disease of everything 
it touches. There can be too much of even a good thing. 

Did you ever hear that story about Mrs. McGinnis’ newest arrival? 
Mrs. McGinnis had one of the finest “week-olds” ever seen. Her neigh- 
bors were talking about it. Said Mrs. Higgins to Mrs. Daily, “Have you 
seen Mrs. McGinnis’ new baby?” “Indeed, I have,” replied the latter, 
“It’s a peach, a regular peach.” “Then, give my compliments to dear 
Mrs. McGinnis,” replied Mrs. Higgins, “And tell her for me that she can 
thank her stars that it was not a pear (pair) !” 

This illustrates my point. There can be too much of a good thing! 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking that the loss caused by the trick 
has fallen entirely on the men who were Brown’s creditors, or the man 
who was his nearest competitor. Let it be distinctly understood that in 
matters of this kind the interests of all merchants, wholesale and retail, are 
identical. Every jobber figures such probable losses in his cost price and 
every honest retail dealer, in due time, pays his proportionate share, in 
addition to the immediate loss of trade which he keenly feels. This is 
one of those trying conditions for which it seems to me the new law is a 
remedy. 

Now the question comes up, how can we get what we want? I think 
I can answer briefly, “By asking for it.” One half our troubles of this 
kind arises from lack of proper attention to our own needs. For what 
purpose do we send men to the Legislature? For what purpose, but to 
enact into laws those measures that each trade or guild has conceived to be 
for its own good? You may think that this is taking rather high ground. 
You have been accustomed to read in the daily papers that your repre- 
sentatives have given much attention to a turnpike in Wayback County, 
or a clever Gerrymander of the counties looking to the next National 
election, or done something else “good for the party,” but you have lost 
sight of the fact that their business is to make laws that will do you good. 
Plain citizens are prone to look upon a Legislature as they look upon a 
foreign corporation. I believe that legislators are like other people away 
from home; they would be heartily glad if you expressed yourself and 
gave them something to do. This is no reflection on the Legislatures— 
it is a reflection on us for not putting the wheels into motion. 

Does any man venture to assert that with the numbers and capital and 
energy collected around these tables, you cannot get a measure which 
benefits you and which hurts nobody, enacted into a law by the: State 
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Government which you help to. support? I deny it on principle. If we 
do not get the law, it is our own fault. It would be a safe statement that 
every man going to the Missouri and Kansas Legislatures from Jackson 
and Wyandotte Counties is on the books of some member of this Asso- 
ciation, and that you know him well enough to tell him what you want, 
and why you want it. 

I understand that when a Bulk Sales measure was first introduced 
into the Legislature of Kansas a prominent politician, who was also a 
merchant, opposed it on the ground, substantially, that it interfered with 
that individual liberty that every man prizes. I am unable to understand 
this point of view. What man who intends .to pay his debts, objects to 
notifying his creditors that in five days they may expect their money? 
(I pledge you my word it will not hurt their feelings!) And if a mer- 
chant owes nothing, he is as free with the law as without it. But, say 
some objectors, why don’t you make the law apply to the farmers and 
the cattle dealers? Again, I am unable to understand the connection. 
The crop of the farmer, or the herd of the cattle man cannot be marketed, 
nine times in ten, without something being done under the eyes of every- 
body, which gives notice to all parties interested, and in a very large 
majority of cases, only two, or at most, three people are interested; and 
the chances are that one of those parties has already protected himself 
by a recorded lien; while in the case of the retail merchant there are .- 
seldom less than a dozen creditors, not one of whom is protected by a lien 
of any.kind, and the whole transaction can take place within ten minutes 
in the back of the store room, and the salesmen then in the house be not 
one bit the wiser. 

It speaks a volume for the money value of good credit that the condi- 
tions are not more frequently abused. 

The merchants of .Kansas and Missouri owe it to themselves to have 
this back-door, which is left open for fraud, nailed up forever. For my 
part, I cannot understand how any member of this Association can fail 
to work, in season and out, for this bill. What better legacy can we leave 
to the next generation? 





CREDITS. 


An Address delivered before the Credit Men of Greeley, Colorado, by 
John Callis, of R. G. Dun & Co., Denver, Colorado. 


It seems almost superfluous for anyone to come from Denver 
and talk at Greeley on the subject of credits. A list of failures of the 
entire district for the year of 1906 so far indicates, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, only two failures in the City of Greeley. This is 
sufficient proof in itself that your citizens in the first place enjoy first 
class credit, and in the second place, do not abuse the same. A 
history of credit is the history of trade, and the history of trade is 
the history of man. In the beginning man stood upon his own feet; 
alone and isolated, seeking with his own hands the means by which 
to satisfy his savage instincts. He needed-no money in his pocket, 
and he had no pocket to put it in if he did. He needed no credit at 
the bank, and there was no bank to give him credit. There was no 
society, no social structure, and no social institutions, but as gener- 
ations multiplied his own children became a family, his children’s 
children became another family, and the co-relation existing amongst 
them formed a clan. As time progressed these clans intermarried, 
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bringing close together the ties of common interest with other clans 
and tribes until the benefit of the individual was .exchanged.. for 
measures for the benefit of the community; the man, instead of 
providing merely for himself, had to provide for his family; the 
family had to provide for other families, and these families for the 
entire community. Under this condition, barter began, not with 
an object of giving one thing for another, but by making presents 
and receiving presents in return. By and by it was natural for the 
trader to have something for which none had an immediately accept- 
able equivalent, therefore the owner would trust another until some 
future time when the acceptable equivalent could be delivered; this 
was the origin of credit. 

When cities were established, the citizen had to live, but he 
could not live upon the products of the city; he wanted meat and 
bread, produce and raw materials; his boys needed clothes and his 
wife trinkets, and so they met in the market place to trade. Gradually 
the limitations of this system of barter became apparent, where wool | 
was in constant demand, sheep or goats were the standard; in a 
condition of war, weapons of defense were required, spears and 
sheaths were the denomination of price, and a measure of grain was 
worth a quiver of arrows, etc. Such a method of trading could only 
prove satisfactory within certain geographical lines, and as the mer- 
chants of those days enlarged the sphere of their operations the de- 
sire for a common medium of exchange was created. This is illus- 
trated by the commercial rise of Phcenicia. She was the ancient 
queen of the commercial world; she carried barter to its utmost 
limit; her merchants penetrated into the almost inaccessible parts 
of the primeval forest, and her ships plowed the waters of every 
known sea. Her trade increased, and her merchants early realized 
the importance of adopting an interchangeable standard of value, 
for it became impossible to handle the total of raw material in her 
total of manufactured product, and they cast about for a commodity 
that would not deteriorate through age and would be the most 
easily acceptable to all peoples. The use of the precious metals, 
therefore, early attracted the attention of these Phoenician and Baby- 
lonian traders. Gradually, in the progress and evolution of trade, 
gold, silver and copper were everywhere acceptable as a medium of 
exchange. In Babylon, we find the remains of contracts written on 
clay bricks in terms of gold and silver. Banking flourished in Babylon 
at 700 B. C., and the house of Egibi was the most noted for five 
generations, and the word itself is derived from the Latin banc, 
designating the table of the money changers in the Forum at Rome. 
Of all metals gold seems to have been preferred, and it is this metal, 
particularly, which is written in large letters across the history of the 
human race. 

Six thousand five hundred years ago Egyptian kings treasured 
it among their most valuable possessions. The Attic shepherd, 
‘stretching his little fleece across the solitary mouritain stream, en- 
deavored to catch the golden grains as they fled onward to the sea. 
Rome conquered the world for gold, Columbus discovered this con- 
tinent for the same purpose, and most of the crimes and wars and 
tribulations and famous deeds have had the acquisition of this metal 
for their object; therefore gold has gradually become the universal 
standard. Many attempts have been made at different times and in 
different ages to substitute silver and other metals, but apparently 
without avail. Ina single century of the Middle Ages, France changed 
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the ratio between gold and silver more than I50 times, and in 1359 
the price of: the mark of silver in Livres was changed 22 times. It 
is now in universal demand, and its purchasing power is high all 
the world over, hence credit is based, as a rule, on gold, and credit 
based on any other thing than a marketable commodity at a normal 
valuation, is abnormal and illegitimate. 

We now come to the definition of credit, and many writers 
throughout many ages have racked their brains in an attempt to 
discover a universal definition. Some of them are as follows: “The 
transfer of the right to use property,” “Confidence of the future sol- _ 
vency of a person,” “A transfer of commodities for the return of an 
equivalent at a future time,” “The confidence or trust reposed by one 
person in the ability of some other person to fulfil a promise.” 

It would seem, however, that credit is really none of these, but 
a simple transaction. It is not a state of mind or a piece of paper; 
it is the act by which capital discounts the future, and futurity is 
the essence of credit transaction. Confidence may be the basis of 
credit, but it must rest on facts, not on sentiment, intuition and 
fancies. It must have a commercial foundation, and it must bea 
thing of realities and substance, not of imagination, surmise and 
belief. This phase of the subject is of vast importance, and it em- 
braces an accurate study of economics and business methods rather . 
than a belief in infallibility and second sight. Here is where the 
dividing line will appear between that large class of merchants who 
“take chances” and those who follow the basic principles of good 
banking, as good hanking is the fundamental science of good credit 
administration. Credit is not:money, and credit is not capital. It 
is simply a method by which capital becomes more effective. It 
cannot increase capital, but it is like a commercial pulley increasing 
a man’s lifting power to a stupendous extent. In the past five years 
bank deposits have increased over three billion, five hundred million, 
and new corporate securities have reached a total of over ten billion, 
while the money in the country has increased only about five hun- 
dred million. In other words, there has been an increase of: twenty- 
seven dollars in deposits and securities for every dollar increase in 
cash, and all this credit involves and presupposes the transfer of 
marketable goods or the expression of goods to an equivalent amount 
at a future date. It must not be based on mere paper backed by 
intentions, by good moral character or by sentiment, but it must 
be backed by absolutely tangible collateral at the normal market 
price. Here is the place where sanity of judgment, based on facts 
and figures, makes for soundness of values and becomes essential 
in a credit man. He must know his collaterals; he must know what 
the goods are worth and what they may be worth in the event of 
liquidation, and all elements of speculation, imagination and mere 
faith should be eliminated so far as possible. As an illustration of 
the importance and value toa community of its credit, when based 
upon tangibility; and how many debts a little money will pay off 
when it is assisted by credit, the following story is.told: 

“There was a little town in Switzerland rejoicing in the posses- 
sion of one rich man who was accustomed to loan out each year to 
the citizens of the community the sum of $40,000; this sum was 
distributed at certain seasons, and it was customary at this season 
for all the members of the township to discharge their business debts. 
One year, when the season arrived, the rich man had his money tied 
up in an investment, and was unable to comply with his usual cus- 
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tom. The result was bankruptcy, desolation and despair. Everybody 
owed everybody, and nobody could pay. After a few weeks of 
pandemonium and commercial chaos, the rich man was able to realize 
his $40,000, and to distribute it as usual amongst his panic stricken 
customers. The situation was immediately relieved; everybody paid 
everybody else what they owed, and the $40,000 got back into the 
rich man’s pocket, with interest added, and the community  pro- 
ceeded upon its serene and prosperous way.” This little story merely 
indicates, not only the value of credit, but the importance of its 
stability, the importance of uniformity in both its supply and demand, 
and along these lines there has been no more potent factor in the 
improvement and progress of the existing conditions than the 
formation of our different credit associations. I have the pleas- 
ure of addressing you on behalf of the Denver Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, which is a branch of and affiliated with the National 
Association of Credit Men of New York. This Association has now 
a branch organization in almost every large city of the United States, _ 
and embraces a membership of several thousand of probably the most 
active and successful commercial class of this country. Its objects 
are best epitomized by an extract from the Articles of Incorporation, 
which are as follows: “To improve existing methods of obtaining 
and disseminating among its members information relating to the 
subject of credits; to combine the influence of its members for pro- 
tection against imposition, injustice and fraud; to advocate and by 
all proper means obtain such changes in existing laws as will best 
subserve the business interests of the honest debtor and of the honest 
creditor” (and please note that in this article the interests of the honest 
debtor are mentioned first); “to promote greater security and uni- 
formity in the customs and usages of trade, and generally to establish 
and preserve such relations between its members that the welfare of 
all may be more highly conserved.” On this platform, there is no 
doubt that all credit men and all good business men will stand. 
Further, the fundamental basis of all these associations is competition 
in sales, but co-operation in credits. In the old days the credit man 
was an Ishmael; his hand against every man’s, and every man’s 
hand against his; if he could possibly unload a lame duck onto an 
unsuspecting competitor, he would inwardly, at least, howl with glee, 
but that day, fortunately, is about over. Merchants are beginning to 
learn that they cannot injure a competitor without indirectly injuring 
themselves, and that bad faith and trickery are a boomerang sure to 
come back. Co-operation in these matters is essential in credit de- 
partments, first, for prevention, and second, for cure. By giving 
freely to each other ledger information as to the condition of a customer 
or customers, the latter is frequently prevented from crossing the danger 
line of indebtedness. When this danger line may have been crossed, 
and when the debtor is. laboring in a sea of troubles, it is found by 
the creditors that by coming together, making a careful investigation 
of his actual condition, and taking wise and deliberate action as a 
body, and not as individuals, much better results can be obtained, and 
not infrequently the debtor can be carried over his period of embar- 
rassment and his feet placed upon the foundation of financial success. 

The usefulness of the Credit Men’s Association has been extended 
so that it now enbraces a number of different departments amongst which 
may be mentioned the Trades Reporting Bureau, the Adjustment Bureau 
and the Prosecution Bureau. 

All of these are highly successful and beneficial, and all of which 
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have for their object the enforcement of correct methods in business. In 
addition to this, the Association throughout the United States, has been 
instrumental in securing the passage of several admirable laws protecting 
merchants and traders. It did practical and efficient work in preventing 
the repeal of the Bankruptcy Act, and in advocating the amendment of 
that act, so as to apply more satisfactorily to modern conditions. The 
spirit of co-operation for the uplifting of business methods and for intro- 
ducing the highest ethics and the best principles into modern business 
methods, may be extended from the individual member of different asso- 
ciations to the associations themselves. 

We are all working in a common cause and with a common object, 
and it would be safe to say that wherever it is possible for our Association 
to co-operate with yours, you may rely absolutely upon us. We in 
Denver are impregnated, not only with the spirit of co-operation for our- 
selves for the best interests of ourselves and of our city, but also for the 
best interests of the State as a whole, and in this sentiment I am sure 
you will entirely agree. The State is not made up of Denver or of 
Greeley but both Denver and Greeley and every other city within the 
confines of our territory, and a great deal can be done both by you and 
by us as citizens of the State and as members of different organizations 
to promote and advance the magnificent prosperity which we have 
enjoyed during the past few years. I would like to repeat that if there 
is any way in which our Association can help yours, if there is any way 
in which we can be of benefit to you and advance the interests of your 
city and your citizens, you have only to call upon the Denver Credit Men’s 
Assoeiation, and in closing I would like to thank you most heartily 
for your invitation and entertainment, and as a parting word use the 


slogan of our principal public organizations, “Keep your money in 
Colorado.” 


Surely a Good Law. 


Omaha jobbers are earnestly endeavoring to have the Nebraska 
Legislature enact the “bulk sales law.” This looks good, and should 
be indorsed by every retailer in Nebraska. Following is a copy of 
a letter being sent to the retailers: 

“A proposal is on foot to introduce a bulk sales bill for Nebraska 
at the ensuing session of the Legislature. Such a law is now in 
operation in twenty-six states, and the wholesalers in this state are 
endeavoring to enlist the sympathy and support of the retail mer- 
chants in favor of the bill. 

“While the law is primarily to protect the wholesalers from fraud 
and dishonesty, the effect of such legislation would be beneficial to 
the retailers generally. The latter suffer much loss of business 
through fraudulent sales in bulk, as these stocks so traded are invari- 
ably disposed of at ruinous prices, to the serious detriment of fair 
and legitimate business. 

“Many retail merchants have already expressed themselves as 
heartily in favor of the bill, and many of them recognize that such 
a law would strengthen the credit of the entire retail trade of the 
State. 

“The bill itself makes it abundantly clear that no honest mer- 
chant comes within its scope, as payment of his debts is the essential 
feature, and a merchant who meets his obligations is not affected 
by the law. It simply provides that as against creditors a sale in 
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bulk would be void unless notice is given to the creditors as provided 
in the bill. 
“The only parties, therefore, adversely affected by such legis- 
lation are the sellers of stocks in bulk who endeavor to evade pay- 
ment of their just debts. 
“Retailers should recognize the powerful influence they can wield 


in favor of the bill and give it their unanimous support and indorse- 
ment.”—Omaha Trade E-hibit. 


Proposed Bulk Sales Law for Missouri. 


The legislators for Missouri will be asked to enact a law regulating 
the sale of stocks of goods in bulk. The organized Credit Men of that 
State have prepared a bill reading as follows: 


An ACT FOR THE PREVENTION OF FRAUD IN TRANSFERS OF STOCKS OF 
MERCHANDISE IN BULK. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri as 
follows : 

Section 1.—No person who makes it his business to buy commodities 
and sell the same in small quantities for the purpose of making profit, 
shall, at a single transaction and not in the regular course of business, 
sell, barter or deliver the whole or a large part of his stock in trade, 
unless he shall, not less than seven days previous to such sale, barter or 
delivery, file for record in the office of the Recorder of Deeds in the 
county or city in which said Vendor conducts his said business, a notice 
of his intentions to make such sale, barter or delivery, which notice shall 
be in writing, describing in general terms the property to be conveyed, 
its location, and signed by the parties thereto; and unless a duplicate copy 
of said notice be forwarded by registered mail on the date of its execu- 
tion to the Secretary of State. 

Section 2.—All such sales, barters or deliveries of commodities 
which shall be made without the formalities required by the provisions 
of Section 1, shall be void as against all persons who were creditors of 
the Vendor at the time of such transaction. 

Section 3.—The Secretary of State shall receive and retain in his 
office for public inspection, all notices provided for in Section 1, and 
shall, immediately upon receipt, record in a book kept by him for that 
purpose, the date and hour when received, the names of the parties and 
the location of the property as stated i in said notice. 

Section 4——The word “person” as used in this Act shall include 
Corporations, Associations, Co-partnerships and individuals. 


WHY ALOMZO FAILED. 
Sometimes a Man is Too Sharp to Succeed in Business. 


“T am surprised at Alomzo’s failure,” said the commercial salesman. 
“He looked to me like a mighty good business man.” 


“He was,” replied the commission man. “He is too keen to do 
business in this town.” 


“Do you mean that he is dishonest?” 
“Not a bit of it. -I would trust him to any amount, provided, of 
course, that he had the ability to pay.” 
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“Then what was the trouble?” 

“He is too sharp.” 

“Come again, please.” 

The commission man laughed. 

“T guess you never did business with him,” he said. 

“T sold him all his groceries.” 

“Well? How did he stack up?” 

“Clever. Always looking for the last cent. Always cutting the 
corners. You know very well that it is the buyer who makes a business 
succeed. Why should Alomzo prove a failure?” 

“Well, he is too blasted sharp, as I said before. He eyed his 
customer like a greedy tiger. He carried a manner that declared that 
one must look out for him. He seemed to be fearful that he would sell 
something for less than he could get for it.” 

“Why, all merchants look out for themselves.” 

“Well, Alomzo didn’t. He tried.to and failed. There is something 
about the man that puts people on their guard against him. I presume 
you have seen such men. He would size up a customer like a man 
wondering how much he could get out of him. He would walk across 
the store half a dozen times to get just the exact weight in a pound of 
sugar. He never forgot to add any little extra that came his way. He 
would dispute with children over the number of sticks of candy he ought 
to give for a nickel.” 

“But there is nothing wrong in that. He wanted to be honest and 
exact.” 

“Exactly. When you wait on the grocery trade for a few years as 
I did you will learn that the man who appears generous and offhand is 
the man who secures the confidence of the public. People like to see a 
merchant dump in goods in weighing until the deal seems all in their 
favor. They do not want to see a merchant pinch.” 

“That must be a precious trade secret,” laughed the salesman, “for 
I have never come across it before.” 

“It is as old as the hills,” was the reply. “Suppose you go to a 
grocer to buy tinned goods, and he selects tins with discolored labels and 
passes them to you? Suppose you ask for oranges, and he picks them 
over and seems trying to give you the worst ones in the lot? Suppose 
you ask for a cigar, and he hands out the ones which look boxworn? 
Suppose you hand him a $10 banknote to change, and he peddles out all 
the Canadian pieces and smooth coins he has, ending by bestowing upon 
you a lot of mended $1 banknotes? Now, you wouldn’t like that, would 
you?” 

“Of course not, yet someone must get the dregs of everything, even 
the money drawer. He has to take in the smooth coins, and he has to 
get rid of the old oranges and cigars.” 

“Sure. But there is a way of doing such things. Alomzo seemed to 
be forever giving-out the worst end of the barrel or the box. Then he 
pinched nickels. He never gave a stick. of candy to a child. He made 
strict business of every transaction. He showed in every look and word 
that he was behind his counter to protect his interests. In the end people 
got to dislike him.” 

“And yet you would get just as much out of a stock as he did. 
Why didn’t the people get sore on you?” 

“TI didn’t carry my greed in my eyes. I didn’t allow people to see 
me put in the discolored labels, the old cigars, the second-grade oranges. 
I did it, but now and then I threw in something for good measure when 
the goods were not just what they should be for the price. I was not 
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a model merchant, by any means, but I wouldn’t think of unloading a 
lot of bum change on a customer who had passed out a $10 banknote. 
It looks cheap. When I got stuck on bad change, I went to the bank 
with it. It is a mighty good thing to give out nice change.” 

“You are too old at the business for me,” said the salesman. 

“It is just common-sense,” laughed the dealer. “Never go at cus- 
tomers in a tin-horn gambler style. Don’t let them think that you are 
trying to give as little value for their money as you can. Give all you 
can, and let them know it. There are men who are too keen to succeed 
in business, and Alomzo is one of them; honest, in-a way, but too eager 
to get the last cent in every trade. People don’t like such merchants.” 

“You’ve got me going,” said the salesman, and the dealer grinned.— 
Alfred B. Tozer, in Michigan Tradesman. ; 


Bankruptcy Law in Operation. 


The conviction of a debtor in the United States District Court, in 
Boston, Mass., for concealing assets from the trustee in the bankruptcy - 
proceedings of a bankrupt manufacturing company furnishes fresh evi- 
dence, if any were needed, of the value and efficiency of the National 
Bankruptcy Law. The-debtor; closely followed by District Attorney 
Asa P. French, finally gave himself up to answer to the secret indictment 
_ brought against him in November by the special grand jury charging 
him with perjury. The debtor, who testified in his own behalf, is charged 
with having made false statements regarding a secret ledger in which he 
kept many of the accounts which were brought to light in the trial. Two 
others connected with the case were secretly indicted and arrested, one 
for perjury and the other charged with receiving two checks of $275 each 
from the debtor while he was in bankruptcy. This is one of the most 
notable and practical instances of this character that has yet been made 


public, and United States District Attorney French deserves all the many 
letters from business men that he is said to have received, commending 
him for his departure from precedent in vigorously prosecuting violations 
of the bankruptcy laws.—Boston Merchants’ Association Bulletin, 
November, 1906. 


Annual Report upon the Operations of the Bankruptcy Law. 


The annual statistical report upon the operations of the Federal 
Bankruptcy Law has been made by the Bankruptcy Division of the 
Department of Justice. The report has not been published in 
pamphlet form, as in past years. Secretary-Treasurer Meek has 
applied to the Attorney General for a copy of the report. Upon its 
receipt it will be possible to prepare a detailed review for publication 
in the Buttetin. A Washington newspaper correspondent says: 
“The figures reflect the general prosperity of the country, and indi- 
cate that the volume of cases under the law is now about normal, 
and is no longer influenced by the original movement of old State 
bankrupts to secure discharges valid throughout the United States.” 
This year’s report covers only nine months, or from October 1, 1905, 
to June 30, 1906. Hereafter they will be compiled by complete fiscal 
years. The number of voluntary petitions filed during the period 
covered by the report were 10,526, against 13,852 for the year ending 
September, 1905. These figures are about 6,000 less than in 1899 
and 1900. The three states leading in the number of petitions filed 
are in the order named, Illinois, Alabama and New York. 
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What is the Matter with our Commercial Agency Report System ? 
By WALTER G. SEELY, Jr., Ex-President Detroit Credit Men’s Association. 


“It is error and not truth,” writes a noted philosopher, “that shrinks 
from inquiry.” 

The Commercial Agency has grown to be a most important factor 
in the business world; so important, indeed, that it may seem presumption 
to criticise what has proven so great a help in the granting of credits, to 
say nothing of making suggestions for the betterment of its service. It 
is a striking fact that of the business failures in the United States during 
the year 1903, 77.85 per cent. were of firms or individuals having but a 
very moderate credit rating or no rating at all, showing that ratings 
assigned by the commercial agencies have been remarkably accurate. 

And yet it must be plain to all that the agency service has not yet 
attained perfection, but far from it. There is more information to be 
gained. There are greater safeguards to be thrown about the granting 
of credits. And it is the purpose of this article to point out, from a Credit 
Man’s view-point, some. defects in the present system and discover, if 
possible, how they may be remedied. 

It is only fair at the outset to admit that these defects cannot be 
charged to the commercial agency alone, nor can the agency alone correct 
them. It is for the agency to gather and tabulate information, but it is 
for the Credit Men, representing the great commercial and manufacturing 
interests, to supply a goodly part of the acquired information to the 
agency. 

There are some defects, however, for which the agency is solely 
responsible, one of these being the lack of a proper censorship of reports. 

How often the Credit Man receives a report from the agency which 
is incomplete, self-contradictory, or in which figures are so far from fact 
as to make it absolutely ridiculous! For instance, the writer recently 
received a report representing a debtor’s net worth as considerably in 
excess of his total assets. 

Of course, there is no direct danger from a report of this nature. 
Nevertheless, the resultant delay, while the Credit Man is ascertaining 
the real facts, makes possible cancellation of the order or even the loss 
of a customer. Purchasers are not always willing to wait. 

Frequently a report, after going into minute detail with reference 
to a merchant’s affairs, closes by assigning a rating absolutely unwar- 
ranted. - It may be too good or it may be too poor. The difficulty is that 
itis wrong. And so an error creeps into the “rate book.” 

It is clear there is a remedy in these cases; that is, “Care.” 

I wish to call attention to a very serious defect in our agency system, 
and that is insufficient information relating to fire insurance. No report 
is complete without full information along this line, and yet out of a 
considerable number of reports taken at random from the files of a repre- 
sentative house, I found that nearly 40 per cent. made no mention what- 
ever of fire insurance. This is certainly wrong. 

Fire insurance is considered a matter of so great importance in. de- 
termining credit that at the recent meeting of the National Association 
of Credit Men, it was made the subject of special consideration. The 
result was the creation of a special standing committee whose duty is to 
cae ways and means for securing adequate protection against loss by 

re. 

It is to be hoped that the commercial agency will adopt such measures 
as to secure for all reports a full statement as to fire insurance, and it 
might even be wise to report the name of insuring companies, in order 
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that the Credit Man may know the insurance is properly placed with a 
safe company. 

It is a little hard, perhaps, to censure the agency because of the pre- 
judices of its local correspondent, and yet we shall have to hold the 
agency responsible, for it relies to a very large extent upon these local 
representatives. While due care is undoubtedly used in their selection, 
it nevertheless appears impossible, under the present system, to secure 
disinterested and unprejudiced reports. 

The local representative, outside of the cities, is acquainted with prac- 
tically every one in town. He may be directly interested in the party 
inquired for, either in a business or social way. He may be a friend, or 
he may be an enemy. And it is easy to see how nearly impossible it is, 
under such conditions, for him to make an impartial report. It is so 
easy to favor a friend, or stab an enemy, or at the very least, to allow 
his opinions to be biased. 

But the business world depends so largely upon the agency reports 
that it has a right to demand that this difficulty be overcome. Why . 
might not the agency employ more than one correspondent in a locality? 
The report could then be made at the home office, using information from 
the different sources, and if unable to harmonize the reports of the dif- 
ferent correspondents, the views of each might be given, leaving the 
Credit Man to draw his own conclusions; or the matter might be made 
one for special investigation in order that the exact facts be ascertained. 

All this might cost a trifle more, but if necessary the Credit Man 
would be willing to pay more in order to know that he was getting ac- 
curate information. 

Another point! Too much “hearsay!” Local-correspondents should 
be required to state facts. Such a statement as “It is thought there is a 
mortgage against his stock,” or “It is believed the real estate is in his 
own name,” is not information and should not be tolerated for a moment 
by either Credit Man or commercial agency. 

The Credit Man does not want “hearsay.” Records are public 
property. Let the correspondent state what he knows; not what he 
thinks. 

Neither should the correspondent depend too much on “hearsay” in 
matters other than those of record. The rule should be, “More investi- 
gation; less speculation.” Facts can be had, but they must be gone 
after. It is the business of the agency to ascertain, through its repre- 
sentatives, the actual facts and embody them in a report. 

The information most valued by the Credit Man, however, is the 
property statement. Statistics show that of the business failures in the 
United States last year, about one-third were the result of inadequate 
capital. How important, therefore, to obtain from every seeker for credit 
a property.statement. And yet report after report received from the 
commercial agency starts out with the familiar statement, “Request for 
statement by mail unanswered.” 

Why cannot the local correspondent obtain such a statement? He is 
on the ground and better able than any one else to explain to the local 
dealer the reasons why the statement is wanted and why he should be 
glad to give it, and furthermore, he would be most likely to secure abso- 
lutely accurate figures. 

Grantors of credit have noticed a very great improvement in the 
agency service along this particular line and have hailed it gladly. Let 
the good work be pushed! 

But the commercial agency can never hope to attain its highest effi- 
ciency without the co-operation of both the debtor and creditor class. How 
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best to encourage such co-operation is something of a problem. Possibly 
the solution lies through a campaign of education. The jobber and manu- 
facturer, already appreciating the worth of the agency, must be brought 
to realize that it is in his power to help or hinder its highest development 
and usefulness. The retail merchant must be taught that refusing to 
work with the agency is actually working against his own best interests. 

For instance, here is John Jones. He does a snug little business. 
Buys from the same houses he bought from fifteen years ago, and is 
prompt pay. He refuses to give the commercial agency any information 
about his business. ‘“Doesn’t want any rating,” he says, “Can get all 
the goods he wants without it.” 

Here, on the other hand, is Smith. Smith isa jobber. He is a wide 
awake, hustling sort of fellow, looking for business. He watches Jones. 
Sees he is selling lots of goods and naturally covets a share of his trade. 
But Jones is not rated, you know. 

Smith applies to the agency for a report. A statement is asked and 
refused. And Brother Jones prides himself upon his independence. But 
this time he has made a serious mistake. 

Suppose he were to have made the statement. It would have shown 
him to be possessed of ample means, and Smith stood ready to quote him 
especially favorable prices and terms in order to secure his trade. Of 
course, if Smith cannot satisfy himself that Jones is worthy of credit he 
does not care to sell him, and Brother Jones misses an opportunity of - 
buying goods for less than he ever bought before, and perhaps better 
goods as well. 

The debtor must be shown that the commercial agency is his friend 
—not his enemy—and able to do him an immense amount of good if he 
places proper facts at its disposal. His co-operation with the agency, 
and the improvement of its service, will follow as a matter of course. 

No credit man will deny but that the agency could give better service 
if it were given the hearty co-operation of grantors of credit. It is en- 
couraging to note the tendency of the day to give in concise form the 
actual experience of those who have been selling the parties reported. 
The commercial agency has recognized the fact that “ledger information” 
furnishes a practical and reasonably accurate credit barometer and is to 
be commended for what it has already done in procuring and supplying 
information of this character. 

Credit Men will hail every advance along this line, but remember, 
Mr. Credit Man, if the report is to honestly reflect the true condition 
of the debtor, you must furnish prompt and accurate ledger information 
when called upon to do so. 

The inclination of the Credit Man is too often to give but partial in- 
formation and sometimes even information of a misleading character. 
He fears to lay bare the whole truth lest his competitor profit thereby. 
And yet he desires the whole truth from the “other fellow.” Now if he 
withholds facts, it naturally follows that his competitor will do likewise, 
and the debtor’s true condition will not be made known. Sincerity is the 
price of real value. Does not the advantage of an absolutely true report 
outweigh any possible damage because of a frank statement of unfavor- 
able local conditions? 

Co-operation is the key-note. Let the commercial agency seek it! 
Let the credit giver and the credit seeker willingly do, each his part! 

Another point. Here is a man who has proven himself unworthy 
of the credit rating given him by the agency. Who will find this out? 
The Credit Man, of course. But in event of his failure to report his 
discovery to the commercial agency, the debtor’s rating will remain un- 
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changed and another jobber selling the account must learn to his sorrow 
what the other descovered long since. 

The agency can easily obtain information of this character, if seeking 
it, because the Credit Man would be more than human if after a long 
struggle with a “poor pay” customer, he were not glad to give his ex- 
perience. You may call it getting revenge, but it certainly furnishes 
the agency with valuable information as to the debtor’s real methods and 
fitness for credit, and will furnish a warning which will be appreciated 
by other grantors of credit. 

Of course, the agency should use due care in reporting such matters, 
in order that no injustice may be done the debtor. The judgment of the 
creditor reporting the difficulty may be hasty. On the other hand, there 
is something radically wrong with the dealer who will not pay his hones: 
debts without being forced to do so, and warning should certainly he 
given through his rating. 

It would be well for the agency to invite the Credit Man to report 
any trouble he may have in collecting an account or when he finds by 
actual experience that a party has been given a rating which is erroneous 
and misleading. 

Said the sage of old, many centuries since, “There is no new thing 
under the sun.” And he spoke truthfully. But if the present article 
shall result in closer attention to this very important subject, it will not 
have been written in vain. The result must be shown in an improved 
agency service, in a better understanding between commercial agency, 
credit seeker, and credit giver, and though last, perhaps not least, the 
lightening of the often too heavy burden which the Credit Man is com- 
pelled to bear.—Courtesy of The Business Man’s Magazine and the Book- 
keeper. 


Credit Legislation for Washington. 


The Seattle Credit Men’s Association is taking steps toward securing 
the enactment of legislation patterned after the New York laws governing 
“property statements” and “fictitious names of firms,” and is sending out 
communications to commercial organizations asking for co-operation, 
suggestions or criticisms of the plan. The outline of the proposed 
measures is given as follows: 

“Property Statements.”—An act providing that when money is loaned 
or goods are sold upon a signed statement of the party to be charged 
concerning the nature of his business, and the obligation thereby incurred 
is not paid within ten days after maturity, the debtor may be required 
to.produce his books for inspection by the creditor, failure to do so upon 
demand being presumptive evidence of fraud ip securing the credit. 

“Fictitious Names of Firms.”—An act providing that, when a 
business is conducted under any title other than the names of all parties 
interested therein, except it be a corporation, an affidavit of the true full 
names and addresses of all parties in interest shall be recorded in the 
office of the county auditor of the county or counties in which. said 
business is conducted; that any changes in interest from time to time 
shall be similarly recorded, and fixing penalty. 

This action on the part of the Seattle Credit Men’s Association has 
received the endorsement of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 
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CREDIT AND COMMERCIAL CASES FOR THE MONTH. 
Prepared for the “Bulletin” by George H. Murdoch, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 


Contract of Guaranty Construed—A guaranty of the payment of 
all moneys to become due from a merchant for merchandise did not extend 
to the liability of a firm composed of the merchant and one whom he 
subsequently took into partnership with him.—Coan vs. Patridge, 98 
N. Y. S. 570. 

Insolvency of Partnership.—A partnership is insolvent and subject 
to adjudication as a bankrupt when the partnership property is insufficient 
to pay its debts, regardless of the individual property of the partners.— 
In re McMurtrey & Smith, 142 F. (U. S.) 852. 


Statute of Frauds.—An oral promise to pay for such goods as another 
might purchase, in case he failed to pay therefor, is unenforcable under 


the statute of frauds—Kalispell Liquor & Tobacco Co. vs. McGovern, 84 
P. (Mont.) 709. 


Extension of Overdue Note—Interest—Where an overdue note is 
by agreement of the parties indorsed “Extended on or before October 1, 
1902, at 6 per cent. interest from March 27, 1902,” the date of the indorse- 
ment, the legal effect thereof is to make six per cent. the rate of interest 
from that time until the time of payment, and not merely until October 1, . 
1902.—Moffatt vs. Blake, 145 F. (U. S.) 40. 


Fraudulent Conveyances.—A voluntary conveyance from husband to 
wife will not be set aside at the suit of a creditor of the husband, unless 
the husband was indebted at the time the conveyance was made, or later 
became insolvent from causes existing at that time, or executed the 
conveyance to withdraw the property from the hazard of a contemplated 
business venture-—Welch vs. Mann, 92 S. W. (Mo.) 98. 


Imprisonment by Order of Bankruptcy Court.—The power of a court 
of bankruptcy to order a bankrupt or other person to turn over money 
or property found to belong to the bankrupt estate under penalty of 
imprisonment for contempt should not be exercised in doubtful cases. An 
‘order requiring bankrupt to pay over money or surrender property form- 

ing part of his estate is not one for the payment of a debt, and his 
commitment for refusing to obey such an order is not an imprisonment 
for debt.—Samel vs. Dodd, 142 F. (U. S.) 68. 


Conditional Sale—Filing as against Trustee in Bankruptcy—An 
adjudication in bankruptcy is not the equivalent of a judgment or attach- _ 
ment, so as_ to operate as a lien in favor of the trustee as against the 
conditional vendor of property sold to the bankrupt, because of non- 
compliance with the requirement as to filing made by Ohio Rev. Stat., Sec. 
4155, which, if given the construction placed by the highest state court 
upon a similar provision respecting chattel mortgages, renders an unfiled 
contract of conditional sale void only as to those creditors who have 
fastened upon the property by some specific lien—York Mfg. Co. vs. 
Cassell, 26 S. Ct. (U. S.) 482. 


Verified Accounts—Definiteness.—Revisal 1905, Sec. 1625, provides 
that in actions on an account for goods sold and delivered a verified item- 
ized statement of such account shall be received in evidence and shall 
be prima facie evidence of its correctness. Held that, where an itemized 
account of a bill of goods sued on was duly verified, it was not objection- 
able for indefiniteness because of trade terms and abbreviations well 
understood in the trade, showing the number and kind of articles shipped 
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and catalogue numbers, price per dozen, and discounts allowed on each.— 
Claus-Shear Co. vs. E. Lee Hardware House, 53 S. E. (N. C.) 433. 


V oidable Preference.—Defendant, a creditor of a bankrupt firm, was 
instrumental in procuring a purchaser for the bankrupt’s stock and 
business within four months prior to the commencement of bankruptcy 
proceedings. The purchaser assumed the bankrupt’s indebtedness to 
defendant, only a portion of which was due as a part of the purchase 
price, and executed his note for the amount, which was accepted in con- 
sideration of such agreement. Held, that such transaction amounted to 
a preference which was voidable by the bankrupt’s trustee, provided 
defendant or his agents had reasonable cause at the time to believe that 
it was intended thereby to give defendant a preference—Off vs. Hakes, 


142 F. (U. S.) 364. 


V oidable Preferences in Bankruptcy.—In the provision of Bankr. Act, 
July 1, 1898, c. 541, sec. 60a, 30 Stat. 562 [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3445], 
as amended in Act February 5, 1903, c. 487, sec. 13, 32 Stat. 799 [U. S. 
Comp. St. Supp. 1905, p. 689], that “where the preference consists in a 
transfer, such period of four months shall not expire until four months 
after the date of the recording or registering of the transfer, if by law 
such recording or registering is required,” the word “required”’ has refer- 
ence to the character of the instrument of transfer required to be 
recorded by the state law, rather than to the particular individuals who 
by reason of adventitious circumstances may or may not be affected by 
an unrecorded instrument. The purpose and effect of such instrument 
was to change the rule applied to the original and prior acts, under which, 
not only the requirement of recording, but the effect of a failure to 
record were controlled by the state law, by making instruments of transfer 
required by the state law to be recorded, in the sense in which the phrase 
is ordinarily used, speak from the date of recording, and not the date of 
execution, upon the question of voidable preferences. First Nat. Bank 
of Buchanan County vs. Connett, 142 F. (U. S.) 33. 


Notice of Dishonor—Waiver by Indorser—An indorser’s promise 
to pay the note after its maturity, with knowledge of the maker’s de- . 
fault, and that no notice of dishonor had been given, constitute a 
waiver of such notice—Brittain vs. Murphy, 94 S. W. (Mo.) 303. 


Partnership—Liability of New Firm for Old Firm’s Debts.—Where 
a partnership was formed under the name of the Ada County Abstract 
Company, and was composed of Prinn, Wickersham, and Ellsworth 
as partners, who all sell and transfer their interests in such partnership 
to Wright and the Capital State Bank, the incoming partners are not 
liable for any of the debts of the old firm, unless they have assumed or 
agreed to pay such indebtedness.—Bank of Commerce vs. Ada County 
Abstract Company, 83 P. (Idaho) 919. 

Payments to Indorser as Defense to Note.—It is no defense to an 
action by an indorsee in good faith for a balance due on a note that the 
maker made payment thereon to the indorser, unless the latter was by 
plaintiff authorized to collect the money, or plaintiff receive the benefit 
of it—Hunter vs. Johnson, 94 S. W. (Mo.) 311. 


Pledges—Extent of Lien—Where, to secure the payment of three 
debts, a debtor pledged certain collateral security, on payment by him 
of the first two, he cannot require the pledgee to surrender an amount 
of collateral equal to amount paid, and apply the balance to the third 
debt, but the pledgee may apply all the necessary collateral to such 
third debt —Ex parte Powell, 54 S. E. (S. C.) 236. 
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Usury as Defense to Action on Note-—Where the receiver of a state 
bank sues to recover on a note discounted by it in due course, defense 
of usury is not available, under Laws 1892, p. 1869, c. 689, sec. 55.— 
Schlesinger vs. Lehmeier, 99 N. Y. S. 819. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Philadelphia Board of Trade. 

Whereas, Efforts have been put forth during the recent sessions of 
Congress to repeal the National Bankruptcy Law, or to so amend it as to 
threaten its usefulness as a. necessary adjunct to the safe conduct of 
business ; and, 

Whereas, Such a law so amended as to correct any of its dis- 
abilities as shown by experience should be a permanent feature of Ameri- 
can jurisprudence ; therefore, 

Resolved. That the Philadelphia Board of Trade expresses its em- 
phatic opposition to the repeal of the National Bankruptcy Law, and 
authorizes its Committee on National Bankruptcy and Credit Insurance 
to take such measures as may properly record the position of the Board 
upon the subject and assist toward preventing the repeal of the law. 


Items. 


The prosecution fund of the Denver Credit Men’s Association 
has increased year by year. The following figures show the growth: 


The St. Louis Implement and Vehicle Board of Trade has en- 
dorsed the Bulk Sales measure which has been prepared by the St. 
Louis Credit Men’s Association. 


Mr. C. W. Linthicum will, on January Ist, sever his connection 
with Reynolds, Davis & Co., of Fort Smith, Ark., locating at Little 
Rock, Ark., where he-will be connected with Cooper-Cryer Co. Mr. 
Linthicum represents Arkansas on the National Legislative Com- 
mittee. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


Buffalo. 

There was a large attendance of members at the December meet- 
ing of the Buffalo Credit Men’s Association, held at the Ellicott Club 
on the evening of December 13, 1906. President Burt wielded the - 
gavel. As usual, the meeting was preceded by an informal dinner, 
which was thoroughly enjoyed. The guests of the evening were 
Thos. P. Robbins, of Cleveland, Vice-President of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, and J. B. Pearce, Vice-President of the 
Cleveland Association of Credit Men. 

In calling-the meeting to order President Burt spoke briefly on 
local conditions, and then introduced Mr. Pearce as the first speaker 
of the evening. The topic discussed by Mr. Pearce was “Member- 
ship,” and as Mr. Pearce has been actively identified with member- 
ship matters, both local and national, he was well qualified to present 
that phase of association work. Mr. Pearce referred to the fact that 
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Buffalo had over 2,000 business houses eligible to membership in 
the Buffalo Association, and outlined a plan by which many of these 
houses could be brought to realize the benefits to be derived from 
associating themselves with and supporting the work of the organized 
credit men. This plan embraces the appointment of an active mem- 
bership committee of five, and an auxiliary committee of fifteen, the 
auxiliary committee to be divided into five working teams, each under 
the direction of a member of the main committee, the auxiliary com- 
mittee to serve for two months, at the expiration of which time a 
new committee is to be appointed. Mr. Pearce advocated the hold- 
ing of committee meetings at frequent intervals, and a systematic 
method of following up prospective members. Vice-President Rob- 
bins, the next speaker, discussed generally the work of the credit 
men’s associations, both national and local, referring particularly to 
the opportunities offered for the betterment of business conditions 
through legislative enactment, and urged his listeners to use their 
influence in securing the amendment of unfair laws governing com- 
mercial transactions, and the passage of new laws, just alike to debtor 
and creditor. Mr. Robbins outlined a legislative program which is 
being considered by the Cleveland Association of Credit Men. 

Another subject entered into by the speaker was the prosecution 
of those who failed fraudulently. He advocated the establishment 
of prosecution funds on the part of all local associations. Mr. Rob- 
bins sounded a warning against undertaking a prosecution unless 
the facts warranted a reasonable hope of success, but in such cases 
the prosecution should be vigorous and unrelenting. Mr. Robbins 
predicted that work of this character would have the effect of de- 
creasing if not entirely stopping commercial fraud. Mr. Robbins paid 
considerable attention to the question of co-operation in the exchange 
of credit information, giving those present the benefit of his expe- 
rience and showing the excellent results produced through the medium 
of credit bureaus operated by trade organizations. In closing Mr. 
Robbins pointed out the advantages to the individual credit man, 
of organization, giving it as his opinion that the opportunity for 
interacquaintance brought a 51% return of the expense of belonging 
to an association. 


A unanimous vote of thanks was tendered the speakers by those 
present, after which the meeting adjourned. 


Chicago. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion was held on Wednesday evening, November 21st, at the Great 
Northern Hotel. Dinner was served at 6.30. 

Secretary Griggs furnished the following report of the program 
prepared by the Business Meetings Committee: “The attendance was 
large and the program of special interest. Mr. George B. Cummings of 
the Bradstreet Company addressed the meeting on “The Credit Man 
from the Viewpoint of the Reporter.” The address was a clear state- 
ment of facts. The speaker intimated that, while it was no doubt com- 
mendable for the credit man to desire from the mercantile agencies the 
best service possible, he should not forget his own obligations and part 
in securing such service; that his assistance and hearty co-operation with 
the reporter are absolutely necessary’ in order to produce the results most 
desired, 

“Harlow N. Higinbotham, for a number of years a partner of Mar- 
shall Field, made an address which was largely intended for young credit 
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or business men. He impressed the value of courtesy and persistence in 
business, and said in part: ‘Every credit man should bring with him a 
sound ancestry, a real boyhood, and early and continued habits of tem- 
perance. He should eat good food in moderation. In my own case I 
felt that I could not afford to waste my powers with riotous living, even 
had I felt an inclination to do so. A string is only as strong as it may 
be at its weakest point.’ 

“Prof. Chas. M. Stuart of the Northwestern University, who made 
the concluding address, spoke very delightfully and entertainingly on 
‘Scotch Humor.’ ” 

The regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Credit Men’s Association 
was held December 19, 1906, at the Great Northern Hotel. Following a 
dinner, which was served in the main dining-room of the hotel, addresses 
were made by Mr. F. H. McAdow on “Is There A Scientific Basis for 
Granting Credit?” and by Prof. Herbert M. Spencer on “A Business 
Man of Three Thousand Years Ago.” There was a good attendance at 
the meeting, and the excellent repast provided, as well as the splendid 
addresses, were enjoyed by all. 

Mr. McAdow’s address is published in full in this issue of the 
Butcetin. It should be read by all. 


Cleveland. 


At the Century Club rooms on the night of December 12, 1906, the’ 
members of the Cleveland Association of Credit Men gathered for their 
December meeting. President New occupied the chair, and in calling 
the meeting to order referred briefly to the work already accomplished 
by the association, and urged the members to continue their support. 

President New announced the appointment of the Association’s 


standing committees, the chairmen of which are: 

Floyd D. Shook, Chairman Membership Committee. 

A. J. Gaehr, Chairman Legislative Committee. 

W. M. Pattison, Chairman Fraudulent Failure Committee. 

Jas. L. Matchett, Chairman Business Literature Committee, 

Wm. E. Crofut, Chairman Commercial Agency Committee. 

The management of the Adjustment Bureau for the year is under the 
direction of Messrs. Lyon, Spitzig, Randel, Scott and Fish. 

Several of the chairmen responded to calls and outlined the policies 
of their committees for the coming year. Several recommendations made 
by Ex-President Robbins in his annual address have been favorably acted 
upon. One of these suggestions was discussed by Chairman Pattison, 
of the Fraudulent Failure Committee, in these words: 

“It is somewhat early to anticipate a report from the chairman of this 
committee. Its members were only recently appointed and our Secre- 
tary has as yet not received acceptances from all who were asked to 
serve, and for this reason we have been unable to meet. 

“As Credit Men are brought closer together through their associa- 
tion with this organization, they realize more and more the great work 
that can only be accomplished through concerted effort. We, as Credit 
Men, are daily brought in touch with those who come to us to establish 
credit. Many of these are men of limited means, and their capital is 
largely their knowledge of the business in which they are engaged and 
their good reputation. It is this confidence in human nature that has 
made it possible for our business to expand as it has in the past. Were 
we to draw the line tightly and extend credit only to those of means, 
our business would be greatly diminished, and it is to our mutual interest 
to do all that we can to prevent those things which would destroy this 
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confidence. I am glad to testify that it is only rarely that we have 
occasion to regret that we have this confidence in the honesty of mankind. 

“Records show that a large proportion of the people who engage 
in business fail from one cause or another. There are a number of 
legitimate reasons why this should be the case. .The large majority of 
failures are honest; that is, the debtor only fails to meet his obligations 
simply because of his inability to do so. At times, however, we are 
obliged to take a loss where we know positively that the debtor has been 
dishonest in his dealings with us and has disposed of his assets in a way to 
benefit himself at the expense of his creditors. It is in a case of this kind 
that the Fraudulent Failure Committee will be called upon to act. 

“Where we are certain that this is being done, let us make an 
example of the guilty party and place him where for some time to come 
he will have no occasion to ask for credit or bring distrust on those 
of limited means who are honestly engaged in business aided by the 
credit which we extend. 

“Our position is such that we, as credit men, can inculcate a higher 
degree of honest business methods into the minds of those who ask for 
credit, and where we find that our confidence has been betrayed let us act 
quickly and together. 

“This punishment to the guilty would serve as a warning to some 
others who might be inclined to do likewise. This will require a fund 
with which to work, and it will be the duty of this committee to collect 
such fund and expend whatever portion may be necessary to carry on 
this work. At some future meeting a plan will be submitted which we 
trust will meet with your approval, and we hope that all our members 
will aid us in our work in the upbuilding of honest business methods 
and the punishment of these thieves who willfully would rob us under 
the guise of ‘business men.’ 

“This plan is being operated in other cities with great success, and 
we hope soon to have an ample fund available here for this work.” 

Addresses were made by A. T. Hills on “Goods Shipped on Con- 
signment,” and by Samuel H. Needs on “The Place the Credit Man 
Occupies in the Commercial World.” P. A. Connelly read an original 
poem, into which was cleverly introduced the names of several members. 
Four applications for membership were accepted. 


Columbus. 


The December meeting of the Columbus Credit Men’s Association 
was held Monday evening, December roth, at the Chittenden Hotel. 

As usual, dinner was served at 6 o’clock, about sixty members and 
guests being present. Following the dinner, the business meeting was 
called to order by President Perry in a few happy remarks, after which 
the Secretary gave a report covering recent additions to the Adjustment 
Bureau and Interchange Cabinet service and their worth, dwelling par- 
ticularly upon the importance of houses reporting upon accounts which 
were apparently in bad condition, so that investigation might be made 
before the debtor took some action involving expense, and recounting the 
results obtained in several recent cases of this kind, which had been 
handled without Court proceedings. A general discussion of the service 
of the two bureaus was indulged in by some of the members and much 
interest in the extension of the work was noticesinie on the part of many 
of the new members. 

Following the routine of the business session of the associa- 
tion, Hon. E. O. Randall, Professor of Commercial and Contract Law 
at the Ohio State University, and Supreme Court Reporter for the State 
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of Ohio, addressed the meeting on the subject, “An Experiment in Indus- 
trial Communism.” This subject, while not directly in line with the 
work of the association, and somewhat out of the general order of the 
subjects usually covered, was interesting and occasioned a very pleasant 
discussion, The subject was one of which Mr. Randall has made prac- 
tically a life study, and he has visited and spent considerable time 
studying many of the so-called communistic settlements, particularly at 
Zoar, Ohio, and Zion City, Ill. He explained the development of various 
societies, and reached the conclusion that the ideas could be carried into 
operation only during the life of the guiding spirit, and that the life of 
such a society was usually short after the originator’s death or removal. 
The effect upon citizens, the stifling enterprise and business ambition was 
also considered, and in all the address contained much food for reflection, 
and was extremely interesting throughout. Mr. Randall is a humorist 
of high order, and his address contained many illustrations, which gave 
splendid opportunity for manifestation of his personality. 


At the conclusion of the meeting, a number of applications were 
received. 


Des Moines. 


A well attended meeting of the Des Moines Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation was held on November 13, 1906. An interesting address was 
delivered by State Senator C. C. Dowell. 

The Des Moines Association has established an Information and 
an Adjustment Bureau. 


Grand Rapids. 


The Grand Rapids Credit Men’s Association held a meeting at the 
Pantlind Hotel, Tuesday evening, December 4, 1906. <A banquet pre- 
ceded the meeting, which was the largest, in point of numbers, ever held 
by the Association, there being 105 members present, or, nearly 70 per 
cent. of the entire membership. The membership committee reported 
several applications. After the regular business of the meeting had been 
disposed of, Prof. John M. Van: der Muelen gave an excellent address 
on “Industrial Age, What Must be Its Salvation?” Mr. Van der Muelen 
treated his subject admirably and was frequently interrupted by applause. 
Mr. Lee M. Hutchins gave an excellent talk on the work of the National 
Association, and entertainingly described the recent meeting of its Exec- 
utive Committee, and detailed the several calls made by members of that , 
body upon local associations. State Representatives Campbell and 
Towner and Senator Russell, who were present, warmly commended the 
legislative work of the Association, and indicated that they were favorably 
disposed towards several measures which have been prepared by the 
Michigan credit men for introduction into the Legislature at its forth- 
coming session. The Grand Rapids Association is growing stronger 
every day, not only in membership but in the interest which its members 
are taking in the Association’s welfare. 


Los Angeles. 


Whether the commercial interests of Los Angeles shall have 
legislation that will protect against the making of a false statement 
on the part of any retailer as to whether he owns his fixtures and 
stock when making a request for credit, was decided in the affirma- 
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tive at the December meeting of the Los Angeles Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 

The affair took the form of a special meeting of that body and 
representatives of the Los Angeles Board of Trade. About sixty- 
seven men attended, who represented not only their own firms, but 
practically all the mercantile interests of the city. At a previous 
meeting of the Association a committee of ten was appointed to 
frame an act which would add a new section to the Civil Code, making 
it compulsory to record the memoranda of contracts of conditional 
sales and of statements of compliance with all conditions of the act. 

In the debate which arose at the meeting considerable opposition 
was displayed by those firms who in a large measure conduct their 
business with the aid of the conditional sales contracts. The firms 
arrayed against the enactment of such a law were those who furnish 
the tradesman with his fixtures, while those in favor of it were the 
firms who supply his stock. It was openly asserted that the reason 
certain interests were opposed to such a law was because in the 
event of failure on the part of the debtor to pay the full amount due - 
the holder of the contract it would prevent the holder from claiming 
the property upon which the amount was due, and in the event of 
failure prevent the other creditors from obtaining their equity in the 
assets of the merchant. 

Mr. Germain, of the California Implement Company, exhibited 
considerable heat in his anxiety to create an unfavorable sentiment 
against the proposed law. He claimed to be speaking for the implement 
men of the city and said that the passage of such a law by the Legislature 
would strike at the very foundation of their business. When asked to 
explain he avoided the necessity of giving an answer. He threatened to 
fight the passage of the law to the last ditch and spend any amount of 
money needed to defeat it. 

W. B. Ames, of the Ames Mercantile Agency, was in favor of the 
law and said that in his opinion the real reason of the opposition to the 
law was that the absence of such an act would enable the vendor to profit 
at the expense of the creditors at large. 

Mr. White, of the Pacific Coast Manufacturing Company, who, with 
Mr. Kennedy of the Baker Iron Works, was speaking for the machinery 
men, made a lengthy argument against the law. 

In part, he said: “Such a law would practically make public the 
amount and nature of our sales. We do not think that we are getting a 
square deal in this matter. This matter was up in the Legislature before 
and I am advised that at that time it was killed. I wish to say right here 
that if it comes up again the interests opposed will go out and fight it 
again.” 

In answer to these remarks W. T. Craig, who is the attorney for the 
Association, said that such a law is in force in almost every State in the 
Union except in California. That such laws had been in force for years, 
and that in the commercial States these laws were becoming more drastic 
every year. ; 

In conclusion, he said: “In Arizona you cannot even make a condi- 
tional sale; they prohibit it. What we must have, in justice to the com- 
mercial element, is something which will give notice that the purchasing 
party does not own entirely what he has bought.” 

The general sentiment is certainly in favor of the enactment of a 
law which will enable business men generally to protect themselves against 
the fraudulent statements of merchants who desire credit. At present, in 
the absence of any law which would compel the recording of a conditional 
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sales contract, the wholesaler, when an application for credit is submitted 
to him, has no way of determining how much, if any, credit the applicant 
can be given. 

Such a mercantile agency as Bradstreet is usually applied to, but 
the retail merchant, when making a report of his assets and liabilities to 
the agency, simply states that his store is worth so much and that he owes 
so much on it. He never mentions that as a matter of fact the men who 
supplied the fixtures and the men who furnished the stock own the 
store by virtue of a sales contract in their possession. 

When the wholesaler gets this report he extends credit, thinking that 
the merchant owns everything and only owes a small amount. In the 
event of a failure the contract holders come forward and claim the assets, 
and the trusting wholesaler loses out entirely. 

A system which permits this, say wholesalers, is evidently unjust and 
injurious to the general mercantile interests of this city. 


Milwaukee. 


The Milwaukee Association of Credit Men held its annual banquet at 
the Plankinton House, on Thursday evening, December 13, 1906. The 
members and their guests gathered at 7:30, the banquet being served in 
the American Dining Room. , 

Invocation was offered by Rev. Everett Cutler. After disposing of 
a substantial menu and listening to an attractive musical program, those 
present settled down to the enjoyment of three addresses, all on interest- 
ing subjects. The speakers and their subjects were, in the order named, 

Prof. Paul S. Reinsch, “Our Interest in Latin America.”. 

Jas. A. Sheridan, “Whither are We Drifting ?” 

Rev. Everett Cutler, “Character—Basis for Credit.” 


New Orleans. 


A general meeting of the New Orleans Credit Men’s Association 
was held on December 14, 1906, at Figiolla’s restaurant, where dinner 
was served. Owing to the absence from the city of President Smith, the 
meeting was presided over by Vice-President C. S. Foster. 

Plans have been under way for some time to revive interest in the 
work of.the New Orleans Association, and at the meeting they crystal- 
lized. The association will now be incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $10,000, in shares of $10.00 each. A third of the stock was 
subscribed for at the meeting. 

A manager will be engaged who will devote his entire time to develop- 
ing the Association. 

Bureaus for Adjustment and the Exchange of Credit Information 
will be organized. Vice-President Foster predicts that January 1, 1908, 
will find the New Orleans Association stronger than ever before. 

The association will come to the 1907 Convention of the National 
Association prepared to invite the 1908 convention to their city. 


New York. 


In an atmosphere pregnant with the spirit of good cheer and Yuletide 
significance the New York Credit Men’s Association held its first meeting 
for the winter, at the Hotel St. Denis, on Tuesday evening, December 11, 
1906. A large number of members and invited guests were present. 
Good speakers were also there to top off the dinner, which was suggestive 
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of the Chfistmas season, with the national fowl as the piéce de résistance. 
Even the music was characteristic of the Christmas carols which Dickens 
liked to write about, and when the big gilded surcingled cigars were 
passed around and a true sigh of contentment issued from all quarters 
of the room, even one without an extended imagination could get a fairly 
good idea of how Messrs. Pickwick and Weller enjoyed themselves at 
Mr. Wardle’s Christmas blowout. 

All of the former Presidents of the Association were present, with 
the exception of Thomas H. Bartindale, who was prevented from attend- 
ing by illness, and there were many new faces seen, in addition to those 
of the old guard of ten years’ standing. 

President W. S. Armstrong occupied the chair and acted as toast- 
master. The first speaker of the evening was Congressman Julius Kahn, 
who, as the representative of the Pacific Coast State, spoke with authority. 
The Congressman made it clear that the people of California have no 
wish to exclude from the United States Japanese students, merchants and 
similar classes. What is desired, according to Mr. Kahn, is to keep out 
the coolie element, which on account of its ability to work for so-called 
“starvation” wages is objectionable to the working population of the 
western coast. e 

The speaker said that the Japanese immigrants live as cheaply as the 
Chinese, and if allowed to enter this country in undiminished numbers 
Caucasian labor will be eliminated. The Congressman said that the 
Japanese were not denied schooling on an equal basis with white children. 
While separate schools are provided every facility is given the subjects 
of the Mikado to become proficient in Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
Mr. Kahn took direct issue with President Roosevelt in his message to 
Congress, in which the President advocated the extension of the natural- 
ization laws to the Japanese. 

Mr. Kahn told of the situation created by the great fire at the time 
of the earthquake. He showed that the Japanese in San Francisco pur- 
chased the most desirable residential sections in the city, and opened board- 
ing houses which were crowded with subjects of the Mikado. The 
speaker made it clear that he does not anticipate war as a result of the 
existing situation. This confidence the Congressman predicted on the 
fact that Japan had not recovered from the drain caused by the recent 
war, while the good, sober sense of the people of both nations could be 
relied upon to preserve peace. The Congressman severely arraigned the 
moral codes established by law in Japan. 

Mr. Kahn was followed by Eli H. Chandler, an attorney of Atlantic 
City, N. J., who spoke on “The Advantages of Uniformity in Commercial 
Law.” “The present business laws,” he said, “are a travesty on intelligence 
and a menace to industrial security.” The speaker advocated the passage 
of a uniform negotiable instruments act, and referred to the good ‘work 
of the Credit Men’s Association in placing the bulk sales law on the 
statutes of many States. “Uniform laws regulating the recordation of 
bills of sale, conditional bills of sale, leases of personal property and 
similar evidences of lien on chattels would be,” he said, “a long step 
forward toward the reform of existing evils and menaces to trade security. 
Other illustrations might be cited that are worthy of consideration, but 
those mentioned are of primary importance, and their adoption would be 
of very great advantage in commercial affairs, so that all movements 
toward securing their enactment should receive the earnest support of 
commercial and credit men’s associations, boards of trade, commercial 
lawyers and merchants and mercantile houses in every locality.” 

President W. S. Armstrong then introduced-the Rev. Cleland B. 
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McAfee, pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 
His address was on “The Foundation of Credit,” and dealt with the giving 
of credit from a moralist’s point of view. There was a lot of humor and 
common sense in Mr. McAfee’s address. “I put my trust in God,” he 
said; “you put yours in men—the odds are with the preacher.” He 
declared that a large amount of credit depends upon honor. There is a 
continuous draft of honor upon credit men, he said, and he cautioned 
those who check credits not to force too much credit upon those who may 
break down from the over-confidence reposed in them. 

At the conclusion of Reverend McAfee’s remarks President Arm- 
strong formally announced the resignation of H. J. Sayers, as Secretary 
of the Association, and the election of his successor, A. H. Alexander, who 
was then introduced. Mr. Alexander gracefully thanked the members 
of the Association for their confidence in him, illustrated by his election. 
He declared that he is sure of the strong and earnest support of the Asso- 
ciation’s officers, but appealed to the rank and file to help the association 
in its future work. 


Brief addresses were also made by Mr. Wm. A. Prendergast and 
Secretary-Treasurer Chas. E. Meek. 


Rochester. 


At the annual meeting of the Rochester Credit Men’s Association, 
held at the Chamber of Commerce rooms on December 6th, the 
following officers were elected for the coming year: President, Philip 
Present; Vice-President, W. B. Conkling, of the Moore-Shafer Manu- 
facturing Company; Treasurer, Lee Richmond, of Weaver, Palmer 
& Richmond; Executive Committee, J. H. Lempert, of Solomon 
Brothers & Lempert; W. T. Connor, of Steefel, Straus & Connor, 
and C. S. Bradt, with Rochester Stamping Company. The nomina- 
tions were made by a committee of which George G. Ford was chair- 
man. Edward Weter is the permanent secretary of the organization. 

Lee Richmond, Treasurer of the Association, reported receipts 
for the year of $2,061.36 and disbursements of $2,058.79, leaving a 
cash balance of $2.57. Secretary Weter reported as to the number of 
meetings held during the year, and said that the Association now has 
a membership of 185, an increase of thirty-one during the year, the 
largest in the history of the Association. W. L. Dobbin, Chairman 
of the Adjustment Bureau, presented an extended report, in which 
the circumstances of two insolvency cases in which the bureau had 
given material aid were detailed. The report was heartily applauded, 
it reading as follows: 

“At a meeting of this Association held on March Ist last, it was 
determined to organize an adjustment bureau. At a meeting of the 
Executive Committee held later the following directors for the Roches- 
ter Adjustment Bureau were appointed: Wm. L. Dobbin, Chairman; 
Daniel B. Murphy, Geo. G. Ford, Lucius E. Weaver and Elmer 
Roblin. 

“On March 17th a meeting of the Directors was called, which 
was attended by Messrs. Dobbin, Ford, Weaver, Roblin, and Mr. 
Hunter of Mr. Murphy’s staff. At this meeting Mr. Isaac A. Wile 
was elected Manager, and.a committee was appointed to formulate 
by-laws for the operation of the bureau. In order that the bureau 
might be in a position to act promptly, the Executive Committee 
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advanced $250, to be repaid out of the bureau’s earnings, and it gives 
me great pleasure to ask the Treasurer to accept this check for $100, 
which I hold in my hand, as evidence that the bureau is successful, 
and that its work is worthy, and I beg to detail its first and only 
completed case: It is that of a retail shoe store in Wellsville, N. Y.. 
which was placed in the hands of the Adjustment Bureau through 
the efforts of Henry J. Utz. The liabilities originally were about 
$13,000. At that time, by consent of the creditors, a trustee was 
appointed; four dividends, amounting to 40% of the liabilities, were 
paid by the trustee. After the business had been conducted for eight 
months by the trustee, it came into the hands of the bureau, and 
after a thorough investigation by the manager we were satisfied 
that it would be impossible to realize a sufficient amount from the 
assets to pay the remaining indebtedness, amounting to something 
over $8,000, and the assets were sold for $4,200 in cash. Any one 
of experience will know that to realize $4,200 from a retail shoe store 
conducted as this had been, as a failing business for about a year, 
with nominal assets of between nine and ten thousand dollars, is 
exceptionally good. The stock was made up largely of broken lots, 
and odds and ends. The result was a dividend of 51% on the indebt- 
edness existing when the case reached the bureau. 

“In bankruptcy proceedings it is doubtful whether much over 
12% to 15% would have been realized, and when the expense is de- 
termined it will doubtless be less than 50% of what it would have 
been in the hands of the bankruptcy courts. 

“The second case is one in which some forty or more creditors 
are interested. The bureau represents the majority of the creditors, 
and in every instance the claims were sent to the bureau on the first 
request. The facts are these. A retail and installment furniture and 
stove business, with assets of about $8,000, besides some equity in 
real estate and liabilities amounting to $8,000. Included in the assets 
were $3,800 worth of installment accounts. Several suits were pend- 
ing. Debtors placed their affairs in the hands of the bureau. The 
suits have been discontinued and the bureau is using its best efforts 
to economically convert the assets into cash, keeping the store open 
and putting its principal efforts into the collection of the installment 
leases. It is hoped that these can be collected in full, and that by 
keeping the expenses down, and by conservative handling of the 
business, very nearly if not a full one hundred cents on the dollar 
will be paid, though it will doubtless take some little time to accom- 
plish that. In a bankruptcy proceeding the estate would never have 
paid more than 25%, as the first step in the bankruptcy proceeding 
would have made practically a total loss of the accounts.” 

' In addition to these two cases the Manager has been in active 
touch with the other bureaus, and in every case reported has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining claims from members of the Association. 

The results obtained through the Adjustment Bureau have been 
highly satisfactory to the Committee, and the Committee feels that 
the work of the bureau has the support and confidence of the business 
interests of the city. 

The address of the evening was delivered by Professor George 
M. Forbes, of the University of Rochester, on “The Banker’s Secret.” 
He sketched the development of the division of labor arid the facilities 
of exchange, pointing out that producers, distributors and consumers 
were bound together by banking credits, which enabled the manu- 
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facturer to make available the proceeds of sales for the payment of 
labor and the purchase of additional raw materials. He said it was 
the bank of discount that performs that function, and that a bank 
was not an institution to lend money but to buy and sell credit. “It 
is the vast superstructure of credit that constitutes the great profits 
in banking,” he said, “and is really the banker’s secret.” He pointed out 
the dangers in such a system, and called the attention of the Associa- 
tion to the great good it could do the community in guarding against 
the speculative element. 
Luncheon was served after the meeting. 


Sioux Falls. 


The annual meeting of the Sioux Falls Credit Men’s Association was 
held in December, at which time J. P. Adams, of Haley. & Lang Co., 
was elected president. The other officials chosen at that time were R. F. 
Brown, Vice-President, with Brown Drug Co. and R. J. Cone, Secretary- 
Treasurer, with Manchester Biscuit Co. 

The legislature of South Dakota will be asked to pass a bulk law 
for that state. The Sioux Falls Association has arranged to have a bill 
for that purpose introduced. The assistance of other commercial bodies is 
being solicited. 


Wichita. 


Secretary Davis reports that the members of the Wichita Credit Men’s 
Association are deeply interested in the plans of their legislative com- 
mittee. Recently the legislative committee entertained at a dinner the 
members of the association, and a number of invited guests. The 
discussion which followed the dinner proved very interesting. Among 
other topics a bulk sales measure for Kansas was discussed. The 
Wichita Association is gaining steadily in membership. 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 


Benson G. Watson, Chairman, Union National 
Bank Bidg., Columbus, O. 2 

R. A. Porter, Goodall, Brown & Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

C... Libicam, 
Rock, rk 
oe Kennedy, Baker Iron Works, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

J. P. Haddock, Harbison Grocer Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 

Martin Triest, 
Cal. 

C. R. Root, Barteldes Seed Co., Denver, Col. 

Edw. J. Pearson, The Jewell Belting Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

E. N.. Wead, Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

R. V. Covington, The Covington Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

W. A. Parker, Beck & Gregg Hdw. Co., At- 
anta, 

W. R. Finegan, J. Rosenheim & Sons, Sa- 
vannah 

M. L. Ash, Kuh, Natham & Fischer Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Cooper-Cryer Co., Little 


Triest & Co., San Francisco, 


Henr effries, Kingan & Co., Ltd., In- 
di tee dae Ind. 


W. A Reblog, Ratcliff-Sanders Gro. Co., 


Tulsa, I 
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W. L. Brown, Brown-Hurley Hardware Co., 
Des Moines, Ia. 

E. C. Currier, Hansen Glass & Paint Co., Sioux 
City, Ia. 

O. P. Taylor, Johnston-Larimer D. G. Co., 
Wichita, Kan. 

Walter. Walker, Harbison & Gathright, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

C. S. Foster, Louisiana Tobacco Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 

H. B. Crosby, A. H. Berry Shoe Co., Port- 
land, Me. 

Jas. R. Thom; son, Johnson, Boyd & Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Wm. ~ Morgan, 73 Tremont Bldg., Boston, 

ass. 

Frank I. a: ae 135 Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

ae Tradesman Company, Grand 
‘ Rapids, Mich. 

B. W.. How, Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Du- 
luth, Minn. 

Robert S. Kolliner, Kolliner Bros. & Newman, 
Stillwater, Minn. 

Young, Finch, Young & McConville, St. 


Paul, inn. 

Samuel "Rothenberg, Marks-Rothenberg Co., 
Meridian, Miss. 

Frank W. Yale, 770 Gibraltar Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

S. Woodson Hundley, Hundley D. G. Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































E. S. Murphy, Geo. W. Perry Rubber Co., St. 
Louis. 


0. 
Chas. E. Beebe, Beebe Grain Co., Butte, Mont. 
J. gon Barr, 507 Richards Block, Lincoln, 


J. wa ann F. P. Kirkendall & Co., Omaha, 


Gn, a Page, Page Belting Co., Concord, 

W. D. Maddock, John Maddock & Sons, 
Trenton, N. 

CG [ape Gross, Kelly & Co., Las Vegas, 

Morris E. Preisch, Haines Lumber Co., Buf- 
fale, N. Y. 

M. Bannin, Converse, Stanton & Co., New 
Fork i 


Geo. G. Ford, Lewis P. Ross, Rochester, N. Y. 
Chas. F, Polk, Polk & Calder Drug Co., Troy, 


J. J..Norman, J. J. Norman & Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


Nelson A. Burdick, Hall-Robertson Hdw. Co., 
Fargo, N. D. 

Brown, Eagle White Lead Co., 
Cincinnati, O 


Thos. 

W. W. Chase, The White Sewing Machine 
Co., Cleveland. O. 

J. F. Paddock, The Paddock-Overmyer Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

F. G. a The John H. Fitch Co., Youngs- 
town, 

Eugene Milter, Kerfoot, Miller & Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

W. . Roberts, Lang & Co., Gertiend Ore. 

ag S. Potter, Folwell Bros. & Co., Philadel- 
hia, Pa. 

Jones, Allen Kirkpatrick & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

cS. ae a Cc. S. Sisson & Co., Providence, 


John C. Tiedeman, Otto Tiedeman & Sons, 
am bob, ; 
Wm. Koeni r., Andrew Kuehn Co., Sioux 


Falls, S. D. 
Jas. A. Cash. Trigg, 
nooga, Tenn. 


J. W. Apperson, Myers, Banks & Apperson, 


Dobbs & Co.,- Chatta- 


= is, Tenn. 
illiamson, American Bldg., Nashville, 
Bo 
W. P. Peter, 214-218 Linz Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
John P. King, Southern Cold Storage Co., 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
Sterling Myer, Hunt & Myer, Houston, Tex. 
Willard Scowcroft, John Scowcroft & Sons 

Co., Ogden, e 


W. + Greene, W. E. Greene Co., Burlington, 
t. 

John C. Dabney, Geo. D. Witt Shoe Co., 
Lynchburg, 


a. 
M. % Forbes, C. W. Fentress & Co., Norfolk, 


a. 
H.-S. Bgyeter. Binswanger & Co., Rich- 


mond, 
BT. Pacher, Fischer Bros., Seattle, Wash. 


W. o een, Cullen & Dudley, Spokane, 
as 
Hullihen Quarrier, Deleplain D. G. Co.,, 


Wheeling, W. Va 


R. D. Barney, O'Neil Oil & Paint Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE, 


W. E. North, Chairman, Sanford, Varner & 
Co., Cincinnati, O 


Geo. Guckenberger, ‘Atlas National Bank, 
Cincinnati, O. 
W. A. Hopple, The John Shillito Co., Cin- 


cinnati. O. 
Geo. F. Dieterle, The Union Distilling Co., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
W. H. Murphy, Peck-Williamson Htg. & Vent. 
Co., Cincinnati, O 


Bustness LITERATURE COMMITTEE. 


F. C. Swan, Chairman, John H. North Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


A. E. Clark, Thos. G. Plant Co., Boston, Mass. 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1907-1908—Continued. 
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Carl Dreyfus, Jacob Dreyfus & Sons, Boston, 
ass. 
M. O. Hall, 


Mass, 
Geo. H. Leach, Geo. E. Keith Co., Campello, 
Mass. 


Brown, Durrell & Co., Boston, 


COMMITTEE ON IMPROVEMENT IN 
AcEency SERVICE. 


MERCANTILE 


5. ; Baeiaan Chairman, Geo. Borgfeldt & 
New York, N. Y. 
oma Marshall, ‘Joseph Wild & Co., New 


York, N. 
J. M. ._—— j. H. Lane & Co., New York. 


Jess M. Smith, Citizens’ Central Nat. Bank, 
New York, Y. 


A. E. Pierce, Lord & Taylor, New York, N. Y. 


Crepir DEPARTMENT MeEtTHops CoMMITTEE. 


Eugene S. Elkus, Chairman, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
W. e “McCloskey, Pacific Hdw. & Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Geo. S. Nevin, Nathan Dohrmann Co., San 
Francisco Cal. 7 
Li Jp J. Schutz, Haas Bros., San Francioco, G. 
Capell, M. J. Brandenstein & Co., San 
Grantees. Cal. 
Wm. Swartley, Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Elkus-Brenner 


Crepit Co-OPERATION 


CoM MITTEE. 
A. E. Clerihew, Chairman, Ford & 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. A. Boardman, Wemott, Howard Co., St. 
Paul Minn. 


Forman, 


A. B. Driscoll McKibbin, Driscoll & Dorsey, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

W., TF: Atwater, W. S. Nott & Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

B. W. How, Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Du- 
luth, Minn. 


INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION COMMITTEE. 


A. C. Foster, Chairman, U. S. National Bank, 
Denver, 


‘ol. 
Cc. D. Griffith, C. D. Griffith Shoe Co., Den- 
ver, Col. 
Kuner Pickle Co., 


Kot Mayer, Denver, 
Freeland, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 


° 
ie A 
Denver, Col 


J. F. Downer, Hallack & Howard Lbr. Co., 
Denver, Col. 


Bankruptcy Law CoMMITTEE. 


J. Harry Tregoe, Chairman, John A. Carroll 
hoe Co., i M 
5. Ainsley, John R. 


” Ainsley & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass 
H, "Scalen, 


iene Hdw. & Mfg. Co., 
Louisville, K 
ae Barclay, ee Hdw. Co., St. Louis, 


Frank S. Evans, Strawbridge & Clothier, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


CoMMITTEE ON ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS. 


David S. Ludlum, Chairman, Philadelphia 
Nat. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John L. Powell, Goldstandt-Powell Hat Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

H: L. ™, Landauer & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ralph R. Gillette, J. S. Brown & Bro. Merc. 
Co., Denver, Col. 

M. L. Stern, Atlanta Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Fire InsuraANCE COMMITTEE. 


Geo. W. Ryan, Gheirmen, Standard Mfg. Co., 
Picebaces, 
C. H. Arnol Miner & Beal, Boston, Mass. 
. W. Fenn, Fenn Bros., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
. W. Coffin, Moore & Handley Hdw. Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


W. F. Mitchell, Chamberlain Medicine Co., 
Des Moines, Ia. 








Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches 
Of the National Association of Credit Men. 









BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The_ Credit Men’s Associ- 
ation of Atlanta. President R. H. White, 
Everett, Ridley Co.; Secretary, E. L 
Rhodes, Ernest L. Rhodes & 0. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—-The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. President, F. J. 
La te = Chesa; peste Shoe Co.; 
secretes . Buck, Maryland National 
Bank ag 

BIRPINGHA ALA.—Birmingham Credit 
Men’s Association. President, . W. 
Coffin, Moore & Handley Hardware Co.; 
ern G. B. McVay, Amzi Godden 


o. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, John Ainsley, 
12, R. Ainsley & Eo.) ; Secretary, Chas. 

. Bird, 77 Summer Street. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Credit 
Association. President, Alfred H. Burt, 
Burt & Sindele; Secretary, Fred Whittle- 
sey, 39 Erie poet 

CHARLESTON C.—Charleston Association 
of Credit Men President, B. F. McLeod, 
——_ Inness-Green Shoe Co.; Secretary, 

D. Lubs, C. D. Franke & Co. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Credit Men’s 
Aeneas of ay ape President, 
A. T. Ham, Miller Bros. Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL. The Chicago Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Wm. J. McMil- 
lan, The Fairbanks Co.; Secre- 
tary, John Griggs, 218 La Salle Street. 

CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Credit 
Men’s Association. President, George 
Guckenberger, Atlas National Bank; Sec- 
retary, Henry Bentley, 1201 Union’ Trust 


CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Association 01 
Credit Men. President, Harry New. Lan- 
desman-Hirschheimer Co., Secretary, Ken- 
neth R. Pazlor 1 812 Park Bld 


Men’s 


COLUMBUS —Columbus Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. on O. H. Perry, Colum- 
bus Bug Secretary, Benson 
Watson, wm. "National Bank Bldg. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Association o 
Men. President, S. 
5 bs Secretary, W. 


Credit 
Hay, Texas Paper 
. Peter, 214-218 Linz 


DENVER, COL.—The ee ae Men’s 


Association. President, R. Gillette, A. 
K. Mackenzie, Liebhardt Bus Co.; 
S. Brown & Bro. Merc. Co. Secretary, 


a Secretary, H. A. C. Mathew, 
78 Sugar Building. 

DES MOINES, IOWA.-Des Moines ae 
Men’s Association. President, D. 
Douglass, Bentley & Olmsted Co.; an 
retary A. W. Brett, 218 Clapp Block. 

DETROIT, MICH. —Detroit Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Chas. B. 
The Pingree Co.; Secretary, W. S. Camp- 
bell, ?3 eninsular Savings Bank Bldg. 

DULUTH, MINN.—The Jobbers’ Credit As- 
sociation. (Duluth-Superior.) President, 
Daniel Waite, Blake & Waite Co.; Assist- 
ant Secretary, F. H. Green, 401 Torrey 


FORT 4§ ORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, 
Gardner, Carter-Hunt Gro. Co.; Secre- 
tary. Geo. Q. McGown, Reynolds Bldg. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand_ Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association. President, A. 
B. Merritt, Valley City Milling Co.; "Sec- 
reta C. Cornelius, Wolverine Brass 


Works. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Association of 
Credit Men. President, Peden, 
Peden Iron & Steel Co.; Secretary, Ster- 
ling Myer, Hunt & Myer. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Jacksonville Credis 


Sawyer, 


Men’s Association. President, 
Covington, Covington Co.; Secretary, ‘. 
W. Clark. 


SI 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Sam 
Smith, Smith-McCord Townsend D. G. 
Co., Secretary, H. C. Nelson, Sherwin- 
Lg Co.; Assistant Secretary, Frank 

Yale, 770 Gibraltar Bldg. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoln Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, M. I. Aitken, Cash- 
- Ee Bank of Commerce; wanes 

G. Evans, Lincoln Hdw. Co. 

Los. aRNGELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Association. President G. Wither- 
spoon, R. L. Craig & Co.; Secretary, W. 

. Mushet, 33 ullard ye c 

LOUISVILLE, z .—Louisville Credit Men’s 
Association. President, J. H. Scales, The 
Belknap Hdw. and Mig. Co.; Secretary, 
R. Ruthenburg, Mendel, Weinstock & Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—Lynchburg Credit 
Men’s Association. President, N. B 
Handy, N. B. Handy & Co.; Secretary, 


R. Winston Harvey, Craddock-Terry Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—The_ Memphis Credit 
Men’s_ Association. President, A. 
Ramsey, Jr., Stewart Gwynne & Co.; 
seseteen ys, H. A. Burkhardt, 204 Royal 


Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President W. B. 
Strong, Jerman, Pflueger & Kuehmsted 
Co.; Secretary, H. M. Battin, Standard 


Oil Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.---Minneapolis Credit - 
Men’s_ Association. President, L. 


Sewall, Minneapolis Iron Store Co.; See- 
aes M. C. Badger, Patterson & Steven- 
son 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Nashville Credit 


Men’s Association. President, E. O. Har- 
ris, Harris, Davis & Co.; Secretary, Geo. 
Thomas, American Bldg.; Assistant 
Secretary, Chas . H. Warwick. 
NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Association of 
Credit Men. President, W. A. Hart, L. 
- ve * Co.; Secretary, J. Fred 
kak Hockenjos Co. : 
NEW" ORL SANS, LA.—New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Geo. 
Smith, Simonds Mfg. Co., Ltd.; Secre- 
tary, TZ. J. aera Williams, Richard- 


Ltd. 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New York Credit 
Men’s Association. President, W. S. 
a American Felt Co.; "Secretary, 

A. H. Alexander, 320 Broadway. 
NORFOLK, VA.—-Norfolk Credit Men's As- 


sociation. President, Chas. oo 
The Four Co.; Secretary, C. L. Conradt, 
Old Dominion Tobacco Co.; Assistant 


Secretary, . Poulson. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma oF 
Credit Men’s Association. President 
D. Turner, T. D. Turner & Co.; Secre- 
tary, Geo. H. Thomas, New State Brewing 
Association. 

OMAHA, NEB.—The Omaha Association of 
Credit Men. President, T. W. Austin, 
American Hand-Sewed Shoe Co., Secre- 
tary. E. G. Jones, Credit Clearing House. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Philadelphis 
Credit Men’s_ Association. President, 
Charles G. Rapp, Young, Smyth, Field 
Co.; Secretary, WwW everson, Room 
801, No. 1ro1z1 Chestnut Street. 

PITTSBURGH. PA. —Pittsburgh Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. A. Given, 
The {ere Dry Goods Co.; 3 Secre- 
tary L, Danahey, 716 Frick Bldg. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland Association of 
Credit Men. President, Paul De Haas, 
The C. Gotzian Co.; Secretary, Ww. L. 
Abrams, Allen & Lewis. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Credit Men’s 
Association. President, John Landstreet, 
R. A. Patterson Tobacco Co.; Secretary, 
Jo. Lane Stern, 1014 East Main Street. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The_ Rochester Credit 
Men’s* Association. President, Philip 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































Present; Sethe _Raues Weter, Yaw- 
man & Erbe 


OSEPH, B10. ea” Joseph Credit Moe's 
ssociation. President, James E. 

L. McDonald & Co. ecretary, P. E 
Parrott, Battreall-Whittinghill- Shoe Co.; 
Assistant aaery, ae Beery. 

ST. LOUIS, ‘he Louis credit 
Men’s Machen President, 


Kentnor, Smith & Davis ng 0. . Sen 


retary, A. H. Foote, Dolph 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—St. Paul Credit Men’s 
Association. a W. H. Mises e, 
T. L. Blood & "Secretary, W. 
Parker Sena eae? ” National Bink 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Utah As- 
sociation of redit Men. President 
Arthur Parsons. Assistant Secretary and 
a Herbert Van Dam, P. O. Box 


SAN’ ‘ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio Associ- 
ation of Credit Men. President, Jake 
oe .O gpehainer & Co.; Secretary, 
G. alff, A. B. Frank Co. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. The Credit Association 
of San Diego. President, Simon Levi, 400 
Fifth Street; Secretary, ‘Sam Ferry Smith, 
841 Fifth Street. 

SAN _ FRANCISCO, CAL.--San 

redit Men’s Association. 
egg et Elkus-Brenner Co.; Secretary, 
Ben Armer, 2707 Sacramento Street. 

SAVANNAL. GA. enna Credit Men’s 
Association, President, F. Scherff, S. 
Guckenheimer’s Sons; Ree Ww. J. 
Donlan, Chamber of Commerce. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattle Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Geo. F.. Telfer, 


Francisco 
President, G. 


National Grocery Co.; Secretary, J. W. 
Spangler, Jr., Dexter, Horton & ro 
BtOus | CITY. 1p —Sioee Gity Bureau of 

edits; President Baker, 14 
Bon las Street; Smcunr Treasurer, 
. Lukes, Security National Bank. 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Sioux Falls Credit 
Men’s Associatio n. President J. P. 
Adams, Haley & Lang Co.; Secretary, 
R. J. Cone, Manchester Spiscuit Co. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Spokane Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation. President, J. M. Comstock, Spo- 
kane D. G. Co.; Secretary, J. B. Camp- 
bell, 308 Empire State Bldg. 

TOLEDO, O.—Toledo Association of Credit 

en. President, G. Beattie, The f: 
M. Bour Co.; Secretary, A. A. Hall, 
S. Baumgartner & Co. 

TROY, N. Y.-—-Troy Credit Men’s Association. 
President, Hugh Galbraith, The Boutwell 
Milling & Grain Co.; Secretary, Wm. 
Colvin, Jr., Josiah Young. 

WHEELING, W. VA.—The Wheeling Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Chas. W. 
Franzheim, The Wheeling Potteries Com- 
pany; Secretary, Samuel W. Harper, 
Harper & Bro. 

WICHITA, KAN.—Wichita Credit Men’s As-. 
sociation. President, L. B. McCausland, 
Ross Bros.; Secretary, Willis Davis, 
ores Drug Co. : 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0O.—Youngstown Credit 
Men’s "Koosthaiion President, Thos. J. 
Milroy, Leavitt-Milroy Co.; Secretary, 
Charles W. Gilgen, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Directory of Adjustment Bureaus. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following 
cities, under the authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men. 


All are affiliated branches of the National Association of Credit Men. 


Address all 


communications on Adjustment Bureau matters to the parties named: 


ATLANTA, GA.—Henry C. Leonard, 404 Gould Building. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—W. A. Joyce, care W. H. Walker & Co. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—Henry Bentley, 1201 Union Trust Building. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—W. E. Rice, 209 American Trust Building. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO—B. G. Watson, 308 Union National Bank Building. 
DALLAS, TEXAS—W. P. Peter, 214-218 Linz Building. 

DENVER, COLO.—C. N. Kinney, Colorado National Bank Building. 

DES MOINES, IOWA—A. W. Brett, 218 Clapp Block. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Geo. Q. McGown, Reynolds Building. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—R. J. Cleland, 427 Houseman Building. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Frank W. Yale, 770 Gibraltar Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—W. C. Mushet, Bullard Building. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—H. A. Burkhardt, 204 Royal Building. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—H. L. Eisen, care Landauer & Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—F. H. Suffel, 666 Gilfillen Block, St. Paul, Minn. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—Geo. M. Thomas, American Building. 

NEW YORK CITY—Bureau of Insolvency Claims, Room 1117, 320 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Edmund S. Mills, Room 801, torr Chestnut Street. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Geo. E. Reynolds, 716 Frick Building. 

PORTLAND, ORE—R. L. Sabin, No. 1 Front Street. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—I. A. Wile, 1008 Granite Building. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Sidney Beery, German-American Bank Building. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—F. H. Suffel, 666 Gilfillen Block. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Herbert Van Dam, P. O. Box 419. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL—Sam Ferry Smith, 841 Fifth Street. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—I. H. Jennings, 312 Bailey Building. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—J. B. Campbell, 308 Empire State Building. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—W. C. McKain, Dollar Saving: end Trust Building. 
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